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CHAPTER I 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Labor education or workers' education (in the United States the 
terms have the same meaning) is the branch of adult education that 
attempts to meet workers' educational needs and interests as these 
arise out of participation in unions. It is education directed toward 
action. Its programs are intended to enable workers to function more 
effectively as unionists, to help them understand society and fulfill 
their obligations as citizens, and to promote individual development. 

It does not include training in job skills for the labor market, 
commonly known as vocational education. 

Labor education is important because trade unionism is a major 
institution in the United States. National policy accepts collective 
bargaining as a basic method of dealing with employer- employee rela- 
tions; and it is here that unions make their greatest impact. But 
union concerns go beyond the workplace into many areas of community and 
national life. If education is meaningful in a democratic society, 
then the education of unionists about their problems as unionists and 
citizens is significant to the quality of their participation. In 1938 
a Presidential Advisory Commission on Education put it this way: "If 

an intelligent labor movement is essential to democratic progress, then 
the education of labor leaders is as important as the education of fin- 
anciers and engineers." 

Labor education has special significance for adult educators be- 
cause it is an attempt to involve workers in educational programs 
through their functional organization, reaching them through their 
unions and developing educational programs around the needs that emerge 
from their activity in the union. This is in contrast to the community 
or individual approach of most nonvocational adult education in this 
country. 

This report is an attempt to describe the present state of labor 
education in the United States. It includes an analysis of the insti- 
tutions involved and of the various types of programs conducted. At ten • 
tion is paid to the labor education structure within the unions and 
universities, to the interrelationship between these institutions, and 
to the problems of labor education as seen by those who conduct the 
programs. The study is based on data for the years 1965 and 1966, 
gathered by questionnaire, correspondence, and reports. This informa- 
tion was supplemented by personal interviews with a large number of 
labor educators, including the directors of all major programs. Some 
information for the period after 1966 has been included when it seemed 
valuable. Since many unions do not keep complete records of their 
activities there is no effort to provide complete statistical informa- 
tion such as the total number of unionists involved in labor education. 
When statistics for specific activities were available they are used. 
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The first widespread labor education efforts in the United States 
were developed in the early 1920’s. A few unions had started programs 
before this and others became involved at this time. However, the offi- 
cial labor movement did not mak 2 education a major concern. Several 
independent labor education agencies were established, drawing support 
from some unions, adult educators, and interested individuals. While 
there were many evening classes, there was also a great deal of resi- 
dent education, most of it six weeks or longer. Labor education grew 
during the 1920's even though unionism was not strong. The growth was 
greatest among the independent agencies. 

The rapid growth of unions curing the New Deal was accompanied by 
an increase in labor education. More unions started programs, particu- 
larly those in the mass-production industries, and there was stronger 
support from the national federations. Federal relief funds supported 
widespread activity as long as money was available. Long-term resident 
education became less significant and most labor education became 
practical to the immediate needs of the unions. The independent agen- 
cies continued their work, but they became proportionately less import- 
ant. Catholic labor education began to expand. 

The period since the end of World War II has seen the expansion of 
a new institution in labor education, the university labor education 
center, almost always part of a state university. There has also been 
an increase in the number of unions: involved, including many that had 
not been involved earlier. The independent agencies, however, were 
unable to find financial support and ended their activity. There was 
a sharp increase in Catholic labor education in the 1940’s but this 
began to decline in the next decade, and has continued to do so. 

At present most labor education: in the United States is conducted 
by unions and university labor education centers. There is still some 
labor education conducted by Catholic institutions. There is also some 
involvement by universities without labor education centers, by librar- 
ies, by public adult educators, by :;ome U.S. government agencies, and 
by some organizations that have othur primary purposes. 

Because labor education reaches; workers through their unions, 
nearly all the programs conducted by organizations other than unions 
are sponsored jointly with a union. This may be a national union or 
one of its locals or other subordinate units, a local or state central 
body, or the American Federation of Labor -Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. This joint sponsorship usually applies to the specific 
activities. In addition, all of the university labor education centers 
have machinery for union consultation on their entire programs through 
an advisory committee. 



In the United States there is no national, comprehensive system 
o£ labor education. Each institution develops its own program as it 
sees £it. This is true for the individual unions as well as the other 
organizations that sponsor labor education. Labor education is there- 
fore a fragmented field, each union and each university center determi- 
ning how much it will do and developing its own priorities, its own 
methods of operation, its own materials, and its own program identity. 
The few examples of cooperation among university centers and among 
unions do not alter the general picture. No one institution or organi- 
zation of labor educators has thus fai provided leadership to overcome 
this fragmentation. 

Opportunity for labor education is not universally available to 
unionists in different unions or in different geographic areas. On 
the contrary, the variations are so great that for some unionists in 
some places there are numerous programs while for others differently 
situated there are none at all. The major determining factors are 
whether the union to which the worker belongs sponsors education and 
how much; what the state and local central bodies do; and, often most 
important, whether there is a university labor education center in the 
area and the amount and character of its activities. 

Almost all labor education in the United States is directed toward 
those unionists who are active in their organizations, either as volun- 
teers or as paid staff or officers. The major attention is concentrated 
on the local union activists, usually volunteers and local officers, 
woo make up about ten percent of the total union membership. However, 
there are very few unions, if any, in which ten percent of the member- 
ship are engaged in education. In most cases the proportion would be 
far less. Most labor education is open to inactive union members, but 
very few attend except in some unions that make an effort, to educate 
new members. Some labor education is conducted for full-time union 
staff, and the number of this type of program has increased in recent 
years. Very little labor education is directed to the top leaders of 
the unions, those at the policy- forming level. 

Most labor education is directed toward increasing the students* 
competence to function in the union and toward their understanding of 
unionism and its role at the workplace and in society. Many programs, 
therefore, relate to such traditional union activities as bargaining, 
organizing, and the administration of a democratic institution. As 
unions have broadened their involvement in politics and legislation, 
more programs have dealt with political and social issues, some narrow- 
ly related to the immediate concerns of union members, others dealing 
with the general concerns of the total society. A few highly intensive 
programs have treated social issues in depth. There has been an in- 
crease in the number of courses in the social sciences, which use work- 
ers* union interests as the basis for a broad education and individual 
development. Quite recently there have been some attempts to assist 
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unionists to achieve formal educational goals such as a high school 
diploma or college credit. 



Labor education uses forms common to adult education: short, 

intensive conferences, one-week resident schools and occasionally 
longer resident terms, and evening courses, most of them running seven 
to ten sessions but some for a full semester or, rarely a full academic 
year. There is almost no correspondence education. The short confer- 
ences are probably the most numerous and draw the largest enrollments, 
but exact figures are not available. The one-week resident school is 
also widely used. Part-time classes make up the largest part of the 
education that is conducted in the home communities of the unionists. 
Most labor education activity is in self-contained units: that is, 

each conference, course, or resident school has its own function, which 
is completed when the program is over. However, in recent years uni- 
versity centers have sponsored an increasing number of long-term 
evening programs consisting of a series of courses which provide oppor- 
tunity for continuing broad education. There have also been some experi- 
ments with longer periods of resident training, both for local union- 
ists and staff, but these are not common. 

Unions and universities employ labor education specialists to 
administer and conduct programs. These specialists have expertise in 
program development, subject matter competence in major areas of labor 
education content, and an ability to teach adults. Part-time instruc- 
tors are used for some programs. They may be unionists, academic 
faculty, government employees working in agencies related to the prob- 
lems under consideration, or others whose experience makes them useful. 
The ability to teach adults is an important consideration in selecting 
instructors. As the result of experience over the years, the discus- 
sion method is the most popular teaching technique, and various dis- 
cussion aids have been developed in order to involve students in the 
learning process. 

Union Education 

The greatest amount of union education is that conducted by 
national unions. About 40 of the more than 180 national unions in the 
Hi i ted States reported that they sponsor dome educational activity. 

These include seme of the largest unions so they represent more than 
hi If of the over- 18-mil lion unionists in the country. Most of these 
unions conduct a few regular educational activities, but a few of them 
run major programs which make a serious attempt to reach throughout the 
union. In 1967, 34 of these national unions reported the employment of 
192 persons for educational purposes: 94 worked fall time on education; 

the rest ; part time. Forty- two of the total worked for a single union; 
no other union had nearly that many. 
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There is no typical national union educational program. Those 
unions that provide major support for education will generally make an 
effort to sponsor training for local activists throughout the union, 
but the forms of such training will vary. In some unions there is 
emphasis on political and social issues, while others will restrict 
their education to that related to narrow union tasks. Some unions 
work closely with university labor education centers; others, equally 
concerned with education, do all of their own education and training. 

The union reports showed that full-time conferences lasting one to 
three days are the most common educational activity of national unions, 

34 unions holding them; but figures are not available for the number 
held or the nimber attending. Twenty-two national unions conduct one- 
week resident schools for local union activists. During 1965 and 1966 
there were 253 such schools with an enrollment of 19,085. Just over 200 
of these were conducted by 7 large unions • Eighteen unions conducted 
specially organized training of full-time staff, ranging from two-day 
conferences to one instance of a six-month combination of academic and 
union training. Enrollment in national union staff-training programs 
was 2,511 in the period of the survey. 

Some local unions and other subordinate units of national unions 
conduct education. In very few national unions there is a special 
effort to develop local programs; in most the initiative is left to 
the local units. As a result there is the same variation in the amount 
and character of locally initiated education as exists among national 
unions. In general, locals of unions with national education programs 
are more likely to carry on their own education, but some imaginative 
local education programs are in locals that have no nationally spon- 
sored activity. Much local union education is developed in coopera- 
tion with university labor education centers. Unions responding to our 
questionnaire indicated that there were *56 persons locally employed for 
education, 53 of them working full time for that purpose. Of the total, 
50 were in one major union which has a large decentralized educational 

program. 

Some special educational programs are conducted by the AFL-CIO 
Department of Education, but the primary function of the department 
during the period of the study was to promote labor education and to 
assist national unions and state and local central bodies. The depart- 
ment also coordinates labor education activity among unions and between 
unions and universities. It has been especially active in staff train- 
ing and one— week resident schools. The department is also a source of 
labor education materials. Some other AFL-CIO departments are also 
involved in labor education. The most important of these is the Depart- 
ment of Commun ity Services which conducts education nationally, mainly 
in conjunction with local central bodies. These programs are concerned 
chiefly with out-of-plant problems of workers. In 1966 there were 197 
community services courses enrolling 7,556, and 115 conferences enroll- 
ing 11,125, in 87 communities. 
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In addition to the community services education mentioned above, 
some AFL-CIO state and local central bodies conduct other programs, 
with the state organizations taking greater initiative. Here, again, 
the variations are great; a few organizations conduct major activity, 
others a few programs, and many nothing at all. One-week resident 
schools are the most, prevalent educational activity of state central 
bodies, 26 of these being held in 1966 with an enrollment of 2,444. 

These schools were sponsored by 29 state organizations, some schools 
jointly by several states. Active state central bodies also run a num- 
ber of educational conferences. Many local central bodies work with 
university centers in the development of educational programs for 
unionists in their communities. 

University Labor Education 

During 1965 and 1966 there were 24 formally established university 
labor education centers, mainly in the industrial east and midwest. 

Since then three new centers have been established. 1\»o centers have a 
single special purpose: one, a 13-week resident staff-training program; 

the second providing conferences for elected national union officers. 

The others are the major resource for community-based labor education 
in the United States. In addition they conduct resident training for 
both local unionists and full-time union staff, and a nunber of programs 
with a special emphasis, usually in some area of social concern. 

All but three of the university labor education centers are part of 
state-supported institutions. They have no common structure within the 
universities: some are part of industrial relations centers; some lo- 

cated in extension divisions; some attached to academic departments. 

They also vary greatly in size and in the amount of financial support 
they receive. A few centers can provide labor education without charge 
or at very low cost; others must retrieve all costs except administra- 
tion. Between is a wide range. There is also variation in emphasis 
between centers that concentrate most of their effort on programs that 
meet immediate needs of unionists and centers that seek to provide a 
greater proportion of broad training with an academic orientation. 

Many centers try to do both and this trend is growing. 

Whatever the location in the university, labor education is essen- 
tially an extension activity. Aside from the two specialized centers 
mentioned above, all centers conduct short courses for local unionists 
in cooperation with local unions or central bodies • During the two-year 
period of our survey there were 1,066 short courses, enrolling 27,433. 
During the same period 11 centers ran long-term evening courses provid- 
ing opportunity for continuing noncredit study*. These enrolled 5,884. 
There were 419 conferences with an attendance of 23,071, ranging in 
length from one to four days. Some were on campus; others in the home 
communities of the workers. A variety of programs (68 in all) for 



training union staff enrolled 2,323. They included short courses, con- 
ferences, one-week resident schools, a few schools that were two weeks 
long, and some that ran a full semester. 

Other Labor Education 

During 1966 ten Catholic labor education institutions conducted 
evening courses for local unionists. Most of the courses were directed 
to immediate union needs but a few provided opportunity for continuing 
education. The estimated enrollment in these courses was 3,100. The 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service has a regular training in 
industrial relations for unionists but there are no figures to indicate 
the number reached. A few other U.S. government departments provide 
some labor education or furnish resources for union and university 
programs. The U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity and the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare have granted funds for special labor 
education activity, related chiefly to social problems. Most of these 
have gone to university labor education centers. 

One public school district, Philadelphia, conducts a major program 
of labor education as part of its adult education activities. Its work 
is much like that of a university center. This is also the case in the 
Alabama state vocational education department, which maintains a spe- 
cialized labor education staff. 

Some^Concluding Observations 

Labor education works. It involves unionists, mostly blue-collar 
workers, in nonvocational , voluntary, adult education. Unionists do 
respond to educational opportunity when they are approached through 
their unions; when the education is conducted under auspices in which 
they have confidence, in a style that involves them in the learning 
process, and when the subject matter is relevant to their concerns. 
Once they are drawn into educational activity and have a successful 
experience, many worker-students are motivated toward education that 
is broader in scope, has longer- range goals, or deals with controver- 
sial social issues. 

Labor education has demonstrated an ability to prepare unionists 
for action, both in unions and in the community. It can successfully 
deal with highly controversial subject matter. It is also adaptable 
to changes in unions and in society, as shown by the recent increase 
in staff training, the development of long-term programs, and the 
shifting emphasis in content to current social problems. 

Very few unions that initiate educational activity give it up. 
Rapidly growing unions and unions that face new problems turn to edu- 
cation to help them. The number of university centers continues to 
increase; some that have had difficulties have reorganized their struc 
ture in order to continue to function. 



It is im portant to note that the ability to attract blue-collar 
workers into educational activity does not coincide with the findings 
of the adult education surveys such as those made by Gallup in 1957 and 
1963, that of the National Opinion Research Center completed in 1963, or 
the intensive study of a single community, also completed in 1963, in 
Oakland, California. 1/ The latter is particularly significant because 
Oakland is a strongly unionized community but without any labor educa- 
tion while the adult education survey was under way. This study found 
that among those whose union membership was their only organizational 
tie, active union members were less likely to participate in adult 
education than inactive members. 2/ Yet all studies of labor education 
students show that it is the active union members who become involved. 

It is hard to believe that Oakland unionists are so different from 
those who do take advantage of labor education opportunities when they 
are offered. 

Despite the demonstration of its ability to attract and involve 
students, however, labor education is still peripheral, both in the 
proportion of active unionists reached and as a part of the total adult 
education in the United States. While it is not possible to say how 
many unionists are actually involved in labor education, it is clear 
that only a small percentage participate in any given year. One very 
large union estimates that about 10 percent of its members do engage 
in educational programs. This is a rare exception. For most unionists 
the opportunities do not exist. 

We have said that one key to the success of labor education is its 
approach to students through the union; another is its relevance to the 
workers* concerns. To reach out, therefore, labor education requires 
union support. This is true whether the programs are conducted dir- 
ectly by the union or by some other institution such as a university 
labor education center. Such support gives status to the education 
as it relates to the union; it provides funds for staff and program, 
and it makes possible the kind of professionalism that is necessary 
to imaginative and meaningful education. In a few unions this kind 
of support is provided; in most it is not. On the contrary, education 
is frequently ignored or regarded as unimportant in the total activities 
of the union. One cannot say that in the union movement there is a 
concern for education. 

University centers work in the atmosphere created by the character 
and extent of union support for education. When they were being estab- 
lished there were some problems in developing mutual confidence and 
machinery for cooperation between unions and universities, but these 
difficulties no longer exist. The centers have shown that they can 
carry worker— students from immediate union needs to education that is 
much broader. But the very nature of labor education requires that the 
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centers work through the unions to reach their potential students and 
that they develop the kin 5s of programs which the unions regard as 
important. This relationship makes it possible for them to succeed 
when their is union support for education; at the same time it creates 
difficulty when education is opposed, ignored, or narrowly conceived, 
as is the case in many unions and in many parts of the country. 

Many of the university centers have demonstrated an ability to 
develop local support for education among all kinds of unionists. It 
is possible that if the university resources were far greater, labor 
education could be built from the bottom up instead of depending upon 
leadership from the national unions and the federation. In a sense 
this is what happened in agricultural extension years ago. 

But there is little possibility of this kind of support for 
labor education from the universities. The centers are caught in the 
familiar trap of extension education in the academic community. They 
are underfinanced, and many of them must charge such high fees that the 
programs become self-limiting. They are under pressure, sometimes self- 
imposed, to carry on work of academic quality, whatever that is, at the 
expense of what is referred to as service-oriented education. Yet the 
evidence indicates that unionists are drawn to education by the desire 
for help in immediate tasks, however much their interests may widen 
once they are involved. 

University centers are the main channel for public support of 
labor education, and this is likely to remain t'ie situation. But 
adult education is not more highly regarded by the public schools or 
the community colleges, so little could be gained by seeking support 
from those institutions. 

At one time it was hoped that there would be an infusion of federal 
funds to provide a breakthrough in the total amount of labor education, 
similar to the WPA experience of the 1930's when adequate financing was 
available. Labor educators still regard this as a possibility but 
there has been no concerted effort for such legislation recently. It 
is still possible that union attitudes will change and that labor edu- 
cation will gain the support and status necessary to make it more 
than a peripheral activity. 

Labor education needs a breakthrough in scale that would be made 
possible by a major increase in financial support. The first impact of 
such an increase would be the general availability of labor education 
and the expansion of all types of current programs without the forced 
choices among them that are now necessary. More money will also sup- 
port wider experimentation, justified by the success of experimental 
programs that have already been conducted. Every labor educator can 
list a number of new programs he would like to try if funds were avail- 
able, and none has doubts about the ability to attract students to such 
programs. More money would permit greater attention to materials and 



the systematic training o£ labor education specialists. The increase 
in professionalism and cohesiveness would strengthen labor education as 
an institution and relate it more closely to the entire field of adult 
education. 

Without such improvements, labor education will continue to grow, 
but slowly as it has in the past two decades. Unions that do not now 
support education will begin activity, and others will join the few that 
now seek to provide educational opportunity throughout their organiza- 
tions. There will continue to be shifts in program emphasis to meet 
changes in society and in unionism. But the full potential will be 
unrealized. 

In a brief monograph on adult education in Sweden 3/ Sven-Ame 
Stahre, director of studies of the Swedish Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion, points out that adult education in that country developed out of 
the concerns of the "popular movements," of which the organizations of 
workers were but one. These organizations, Mr. Stahre says, were con- 
cerned that their members learned not only about the conditions and 
objectives of their own organizations but also about the social and 
economic problems of society at large. They set up their own education- 
al institutions, and these were later supported in part by public funds 
as it became clear that there was public benefit from their efforts. 

The result has been a major involvement in adult education of all sec- 
tors of the Swedish population, with a considerable program emphasis 
on the problems of the society. 

It may be that U.S. unions have not yet exhibited the same concern 
for education that is attributed to the unionists in Sweden; but the 
needs of the society are equally great, and labor education offers a 
method for aiding a large group of Americans to understand them. 



Footnotes 



1/ For an analysis of these surveys see Jack London, Robert Wenkert, 
and Warren 0. Hagstrom, Adult Education and Social Class 
(Berkeley, Survey Research Center, University of California, 
1963), pp. 191-204. 

2/ Ibid. , p. 102. 

3/ Sven-Ame Stahre, Adult Education in Sweden (Stockholm, The 
” Swedish Institute, 1965). 
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CHAPTER II 



) INTRODUCTION 



Labor education or workers* education (in the United States the 
two terms are used interchangeably) is a specialized branch of adult 
education that attempts to meet the educational needs and interests 
arising out of workers* participation in the union movement. These 
needs may develop from the workers* membership and activity in the 
union or from their involvement as unionists in the total society. 

Labor education is distinguished from general adult education because 
it attempts to reach workers through the union, by interesting them in 
education because they are unionists and workers rather than as 
individuals . 

Within this framework labor education encompasses a wide range of 
content. Some of it, generally described as "tool” subjects, helps 
to develop the skills needed for the internal operation of the union or 
to enable it to deal with employers. It would include such subjects as 
parliamentary law, communications skills, union administration, collec- 
tive bargaining, steward training, labor law, or industry economics. 
Some subjects are intended to develop an understanding of trade union- 
ism and a loyalty to it; labor history is one example. Some deal with 
the position of workers in the society, off the job, or with an under- 
standing of society as a whole. In recent years they have included 
courses in civil rights, urban affairs, social security, and the rela- 
tion between wages and prices. But they also include more general 
courses in economics or sociology or history. Related to the interest 
in social problems is education dealing with the mechanics of social 
change through politics and legislation, including courses on legisla- 
tive procedure, on how political parties operate, or on the specifics 
of political involvement. Finally there are programs that are focused 
on individual development, including everything from literacy to the 
creative arts. Labor education does not include training in job skills 
for the labor market, commonly referred to as vocational education. 

The form of labor education varies. It includes evening classes 
continuing for varying lengths of time; short conferences; one— week 
resident schools and some resident programs that run much longer; and 
& variety of other forms common in adult education. 

In the United States two major institutions conduct labor educa- 
tion: unions and formally established university labor education 

centers. But various other agencies are also involved: for example, 

public adult educators, university extension divisions, vocational 
educators, U.S. government departments, and a number of private organi- 
zations, including some with a special interest in labor education and 
others whose primary interest may bt. civil rights , international 
affairs, religion, industrial relations, or some other field. 
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The student body is made up almost entirely of unionists, 
primarily those who are active in their unions. These include three 
major groups: interested rank-and-file members; local unionists who 

carry unpaid respor Ability in the union's internal operation or m its 
relationship with the employer; and the paid staff of the unions. 

Labor education is voluntary. The students come to class because they 
are interested, not because they are required to do so. Since the stu- 
dents are unionists, most of the non-union institutions that conduct 
labor education do so in cooperation with unions and often the programs 
are jointly sponsored. 

Labor education is important in society because unions comprise 
a major institution in the United States, with about 18 million members 
representing almost a third of nonagricultural employment. Through 
collective bargaining, the impact of the unions is primarily economic; 
but unions are also involved in local, state, and national politics 
and legislation, in community affairs, and in international relations,. 
It is through their unions as organizations that workers affect all 
these areas. Labor education takes on added importance because unions 
area, or are expected to be, democratic institutions in which major 
decisions are made by vote--not by fiat. 

For adult educators, labor education has an additional signifi- 
cance. It is an attempt to involve in education that group of Ameri- 
cans who are most often missing in general adult programs, the blue- 
collar workers. While the studies of adult education involvement agree 
that educational attainment is the most important determinant of par- 
ticipation in adult education 1 / the coincidence between blue-collar 
employment and low educational~attainment is so great that it can be 
safely stated that, in the United States, blue-collar workers parti- 
cipate in adult education to a minor degree compared with white-collar 
workers and professionals. 2/ Labor education seeks its students 
functionally, through their” own organizations, the unions, rather than 
through the traditional community channels of general adult education, 
and this experience may provide a clue to involving all hard-to-reach 
groups . 

The major purpose of our study is to provide an account of the 
present extent and nature of labor education in the Uiited States. 

This account identifies the institutions that conduct the programs; 
the nature of the programs; and, to the extent possible, the number 
and kinds of participants, with comments on the trends and issues 
in the field. The report also discusses the structure of labor educa- 
tion within the institutions and other items relevant to the conduct 
of labor education. 

There have been several previous descriptions of labor education, 
or some major aspect of it, in the Uiited States. The first appeared 
in 1931, written by Marius Hansome, who included a section on the 
United States in a book dealing also with developments in Europe. 3/ 
This book is still the major resource for the early history of labor 
education. In 1940 the American Association for Adult Education 



published a study by T. A. Adams 4/ which reviewed the history and 
extent of labor education to that time. However, the author's un- 
familiarity with unionism affects the value of his effort. The most 
thorough study of labor education was published as a yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society in 1941, edited by Theodore Brameld. 5/ In this 
volume a number of practitioners provided history, program descrip- 
tions, and an analysis of the problems of that period. The most 
recent effort to provide a history and description of the entire field 
as well as an analysis of its social impact was made in 1951. It is an 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. 6/ Labor education structure and 
issues have changed so much since then that this very good study is 
important primarily as history. In the same year, 1951, Mark Starr, 
then educational director of the International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union, made a survey of existing programs, described briefly by those 
who conducted them. 7/ 

There have been three major studies of university labor educa- 
tion: by Caroline Ware in 1946; 8/ by Irvine L. H. Kerrison in 

1951; 9/ and by Jack Barbash in 1955. 10/ The first two described 
the then expanding university efforts and discussed some of the prob- 
lems of cooperation with unions. The Barbash book described an 
eight-university project financed by the Fund for Adult Education, 
which had a governing board made up equally of unionists and univer- 
sity representatives. This study furnished some detail about the 
nature of the consultative machinery between unions and universities 
that was being developed at that time. 

Labor Education by Joseph Mire, published in 1956, 11/ is the 
most recent general survey of existing programs. Mire was concerned 
primarily with an assessment of labor education needs and how to 
meet them. He based his analysis on a description of existing pro- 
grams in the unions, in universities, and in other agencies, private 
and public. 

The present survey differs from past efforts in a number of ways. 
We have attempted with some success to compile statistics for some 
kinds of activities. We have tried to distinguish more carefully 
between institutions whose primary function is labor education and 
those for whom labor education is incidental. For the first group 
we have given greater attention to problems of structure and program 
development. We have analyzed in more detail certain key programs 
like the one-week resident schools and the efforts at staff training. 

We have included the educational activities of the AFL-CIO Department 
of Community Services, usually omitted from labor education studies. 

Our study is most different, however, because it is current, and be- 
cause the changes that have taken place in the field since 1956 are 
important enough to warrant new information. The only recent attempts 
to describe what is going on are to be found in brief articles: a 

symposium in the journal, Industrial Relations , 12/ and papers 
presented at a 1965 conference at Oxford. 13/ 



We are providing a brief history of labor education in the United 
States to help newcomers to the field understand the present. Since 
unions as institutions are so important in this connection, we have 
also included a few pages on the structure of the American union move- 
ment. The section on trade union structure follows immediately; 
then the history. 



Union Structure in the United States 



To understand the development of the present structure of labor 
education in this country it is important to remember that since the 
beginnings of permanent American unionism it hac been the national 
union that has played the key role in accomplishing the basic purposes 
of unionism: to organize workers ''nd to improve their conditions of 

life and work through collective bargaining with employers. (The 
term "international union" is applied to those U.S. unions which have 
membership in Canada or, in one case, Panama. In this survey we will 
consistently use "national union" for ease in refererce, and hope to 
be forgiven by those unionists who are proud of their international 

character.) 

National unions are made up of locals to which the individual 
members belong. In many instances locals are grouped together for 
administrative, bargaining, or constitutional purposes into an inter- 
mediate organization. These subgroups are known by differe.it names in 
different unions (for example, joint boards, districts, departments, 
councils, conferences) and their functions vary from union to union. 

In 1965 the U.S. Department of Labor reported 189 nati^^l unions 
in this country. One hundred twenty-nine of these unions were affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor - Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. They represented 85 percent of the approximately 16 million 
union members in the United States at that time. (Since the publication 
of the Department of Labor Report some of the unions have merged, and 
during the course of this survey the AFL-CIO has expelled its largest 
affiliate, the United Auto Workers.) 

The AFL-CIO is a federation of national unions, each of which pays 
seven cents per member per month to support the work of the federation. 
The AFL-CIO does assist its members in organizing and — more rarely — 
in bargaining; and it does have the machinery to iron out disputes 
between unions. Most of its activity, however, is in legislation, 
political action, international labor affairs, and other areas that 
cut across union lines. 

The national unions determine federation policy through their 
representation at AFL-CIO conventions. But they are not bound by 
AFL-CIO policy in such areas as legislation and politics. Strong 
unions conduct their own legislative and political activity and on 
some issues may disagree with AFL-CIO policy. Expulsion is the only 
penalty the federation imposes on a member union that "misbehaves. 
Cooperation in federation projects is achieved by reason, not sanction. 
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National unions within the AFL-CIO may join in groups called trade 
departments, for certain common purposes. Examples are the Industrie 
Union Department, the Building and Construction Trades Department, and 
the Metal Trades Department. The departments are financed by the 
respective member unions and function variously in accordance with t e 

desires of the group. 

The AFL-CIO charters state and local central bodies. Ix>cals of 
national unions may affiliate with the central bodies in a geographic 
area by paying per capita due*. In a few instances a union constitu- 
tion may require local union affiliation with a central body, but the 
AFL-CIO constitution contains no such requirement. The state and local 
central bodies work chiefly on legislative, political, and community 
problems. Some AFL-CIO trade departments also charter councils com- 
posed of locals of their affiliated unions. Examples are the local 
Building Trades Councils and the Metal Trades Councils. 

The union members maintain contact with the union movement through 
the national union via the locals. The local union operates under the 
constitution of the national union. Most of the dues paid by members is 
used by national unions and the locals and other subordinate bodies. 

Most union paid staff is employed by national unions or their sub- 
ordinate units. Strikes are called and contracts negotiated within 
the national union structure. 

National unions vary in the amount of autonomy of their locals 
and intermediate organizations. In general, this reflects the bar- 
gaining patterns, the greatest autonomy operating in those unions in 
which local bargaining is most important. In the unions having greater 
local authority in bargaining, there tends to be greater local initia- 
tive in other matters, including education. 



U.S. Labor Education History 

To understand U.S. labor education today it is helpful to know 
its history. Since a key aspect of labor education is its relation^ to 
unionism, the following summary describes the developments in the field 
in relation to the state of unionism during the various periods. 14/ 

In most Western industrialized countries, programs for the edu- 
cation of workers as workers were developed along with, and supported 
by, other workers* institutions: unions, political parties, and co- 

operatives. These institutions had as a primary purpose the reform 
of society and they saw education as one means to this end as well as 
a way of training workers to take responsibility within their own 
organizations and in the society. 

Xhis was not the case in the United States • The dominant trade 
union federation prior to the first world war, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, developed outside of the movement for major social 
reform and consciously kept itself apartment from that movement.^ It 
feared that involvement in social reform would weaken the unions* 
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purpose: increased immediate benefits for workers through collective 

bargaining with employers. The national unions, however, were the 
important element in the AFL, each union autonomous in its own juris- 
diction, and some of these opposed AFL policies on this issue. The 
opposition came chiefly from Socialist unionists, who disagreed with 
and opposed some AFL policies. 

Within the unions it was primarily the Socialists who stressed the 
importance of education for workers and who saw this education — as did 
the Europeans — as providing a broader understanding of society and the 
workers* role in changing that society, and as an opportunity to the 
individual worker for cultural advancement. Support for workers* educa- 
tion came from two other groups, both outside the unions. There were 
some prominent educators who felt that opportunities for workers were 
important in any system of education. They felt that such education was 
essential if workers were to play a significant role in society. The 
other group that supported workers* education were individuals, many 
of them women, concerned with social problems, in general sympathetic 
to the goals of both unionism and social reform. This latter group 
contributed financial support as well. 

Thus there was a difference in purpose between the advocates of 
workers* education in the United States and the leaders of the offi- 
cial trade union movement. The leaders of the majority of the unions 
felt that experience was the best teacher for the day-to-day trade 
union tasks, and that classes for workers might well become an avenue 
for the support of policies contrary to those favored by the AFL. 

In addition, among some unionists there was the faith that the 
American school system, more broadly based and more open than the 
schools in Europe, would give workers an education that would enable 
them to function effectively in society. This had been one of the 
objectives of the unions when they supported the expansion of free 
public education. 

The labor education that grew up in the formative period of Ameri- 
can unionism before the first world war developed outside the official 
union movement, therefore, and in many cases was supported by the 
opponents of AFL official policy. It was primarily in those unions 
under Socialist influence that education was regarded as a union 
function; and this tended to be a broad education, only in small part 
related directly to day-to-day trade union activity. 

The first classes set up for workers as unionists were probably 
those conducted by the Women's Trade Union League, which had been 
established in 1903 by women trade unionists supported by women from 
other sectors of the society who were concerned with the working 
conditions of their sex. In 1913 the Women's Trade ttiion League began 
a special training program for women unionists. 
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•fjig first union education department was established by the Inter- 
national Ladies* Garment Workers* Union in 1916. This was followed by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America in 1919. Before that time 
both of these unions , whose membership was heavily concentrated in New 
York City, had participated in the educational programs of the Rand 
School of Social Science which had been founded in 1906 by Socialists. 
Educational activity conducted by these unions continued to emphasize 
general social problems and individual cultural advancement. 

The American Federation of Labor grew rapidly during World War I. 
PorC es such as the Socialist Party, which had challenged AFL official 
policy, were rendered ineffective because of their opposition to the 
war while the AFL enjoyed a close relationship with and support from 
the' Wilson administration. As a result of this growth and the general 
reform atmosphere arising at the time, there was a spirit of militancy 
anong workers that was reflected in major organizing campaigns, in the 
formation of a large number of local labor parties, and in the AFL 
adoption of a "Reconstruction Program** at its 1919 convention, dealing 
with a wide variety of social problems. 

A rapid spread of labor education was one outgrowth of this 
development. In some areas it took the form of local "labor colleges** 
sponsored by central labor unions, using mostly sympathetic faculty from 
nearby colleges and universities as the teachers.^ The classes were 
usually held in the evening and were concerned primarily with increas- 
ing the social consciousness of the workers rather than training in the 
skills of unionism. It has been estimated that by 1922 there were 75 
such programs in operation. It was in 1920 that the University of 
California at Berkeley established the first university labor extension 
prog ran. This was done in cooperation with the state federation of 

labor. 

The local efforts attracted a large niinber of persons not directly 
involved in unionism who were concerned with social problems and in 
particular the well-being of workers. Support from such people and 
from unionists led to the founding in 1921 of Brookwood, in Westchester 
County, New York, as the first permanent resident labor school in the 
United States. Brookwood offered a two-year program combining broad 
general education with training for union activity. In the same year 
Bryn Mawr, a women's college in the suburbs of Philadelphia, experi- 
mented with an eight-week sunmer session for 100 women workers, setting 
a pattern which was to be followed in later years by other colleges and 
universities throughout the country. While Brookwood and the women s 
sunmer schools were set up independently of the official labor movement, 
they drew support from many national unions, central bodies and indivi- 
dual unionists. 

In 1921 also the Workers* Education Bureau was founded. The WEB 
was an effort by labor education activists to create for labor education 
a national coordinating organization which would, among other functions, 
relate to the AFL. While AFL leaders had held aloof from the individual 
labor education projects, president Samuel Gompers did approve of the 
WEB and designated the AFL standing committee on education, made up of 
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conservative unionists, as the liaison between the federation and the 
new organization. Some indication of the general approach of the new 
organization's founders as it related to the AFL was given by the 
election as WEB president of James H. Maurer, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor and a well-known socialist, who differed 
sharply with the official position of the A -FL on many issues. Maurer 
contended that "the underlying purpose of workers' education is the 
desire for a better social order.” 15/ 

The early rapid expansion of labor education took place during a 
period in which unions seemed to be spreading their influence. But 
this proved to be a false hope. Employers used the post World War I 
depression as a signal to attack unions, destroying them wherever 
possible. A drive for the open shop spread through the country, with 
state and federal government generally supporting the employers* anti- 
union efforts. Thus the 1920's was a period of decline for American 
unions. Before the 1929 depression unionism had lost most of its effec- 
tiveness outside certain local market industries. Even a union that had 
been as strong as the United Mine Workers was unable to maintain organi- 
zation in much of the soft-coal industry. Beginning in 1929, the de- 
pression and widespread unemployment was accompanied by further declines 
in union membership. While there was no destruction of unionism as an 
institution in the areas where it had been strong, the mass -product ion 
industries continued to be strongholds of anti-unionism. 

During most of this period of trade union decline labor educa- 
tion grew. Some of the local labor colleges were discontinued as the 
unions lost strength. But others persevered, and there was an increase 
in the nunber of independent labor education agencies, particularly 
resident schools. Other colleges joined Bryn Mawr in sponsoring summer 
schools for women workers. Such a school at the University of Wisconsin 
bec ame coeducational at the request of the state federation of labor, 
and since 1925 there has been a labor education center at that univer- 
sity. The moving spirit in the Bryn Mawr women's summer school estab- 
lished a year-round institution. Vineyard Shore, in upstate New York. 

A new resident school. Commonwealth, was set up in 1923 in Arkansas. 
Brookwood continued, shifting from a two-year program to one year. The 
University of California labor extension activity was maintained, and 
the National University Extension Association, in 1923, endorsed co- 
operation in labor programs and set up a committee on workers* education. 

One result of the union decline that began in the 1920* s was a 
sharp challenge to the official policies of the American Federation of 
Labor as they related to craft versus industrial unionism, initiative 
in organizing, and attitudes toward politics and social policy. 

Unions representing nearly a third of the AFL membership questioned 
these policies at conventions, and within almost every union there was 
difference of opinion. It was inevitable that workers' education 
classes would involve issues that were in controversy within the AFL, 
particularly since many of the unionists active in labor education 
opposed the AFL policies and since the AFL involvement in labor educa- 
tion had come only reluctantly. 
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Always sensitive to possible opposition, the AFL leadership made 
certain, first, that the Workers* Education Bureau remained under con- 
trol, and eventually it took over the Bureau* s major financing. 16/ 

By 1929 the Workers* Education Bureau had in effect become the educa- 
tional arm of the American Federation of Labor, although it was not 
formally reorganized as the AFL education department until 1954. AFL 
control of WEB policy meant that the Bureau never did become the cen- 
tral coordinating force in labor education that its founders had hoped; 
rather it became the official AFL spokesman, its activities carefully 
scrutinized and its publications censored. 17/ 

In their relations with the WEB the AFL leaders reflected their 
general suspicion of labor education as it was then being conducted. 
This suspicion turned to opposition to some major labor education 
efforts when the AFL convention in 1928 approved of an AFL Executive 
Council attack on Brookwood as a radical institution. The Council 
urged that all AFL affiliates withdraw their support from the school. 
This was a cause celebre in its time; but perhaps more significant than 
the attempted blacklisting was the number of AFL-affiliated unions that 
continued to support the school and send students to it. Some unions 
did withdraw support; but it was not the unions but concerned indivi- 
duals who had been the prime source of funds for Brookwood, for the 
women's simmer schools, for Commonwealth, and later for the Highlander 
Folk School established in the early 1930* s as a resident union train- 
ing center in the south. 

The depression had a greater impact on the future of these inde- 
pendent organizations than did the disapproval of the AFL. It was 
then that financial support began to dry up. Most of the schools were 
able to weather the depression, often with great difficulty; many were 
not able to establish a solid base in order to continue into the late 
1930* s and 1940*s. Brookwood continued until 1937. The number of 
independent sunmer schools declined, and at the end only Bryn Mawr 
remained. In 1939 this school left the college campus to go to the 
former site of the Vineyard Shore school as the Hudson Shore Labor 
School. The coordinating organization of the summer schools, the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers, continued through this period, becom- 
ing a program operating agency and changing its name to the American 
Labor Education Service. 

The election of Roosevelt and the governmental policies of the New 
Deal signaled a period of union growth that continued with some ups and 
downs through the end of the Korean War. Differences in organizing 
policy did lead to division within the movement and to the formation 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 1936. But it was the 
organization of workers rather than debate over policy that occupied 
the unionists. Major mass -product ion industries such as steel, auto- 
mobiles, and rubber were unionized for the first time, and unionism 
spread into the areas where it had existed before the depression. 
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The experiences of the depression also led to a change in the AFL 
attitude toward social reform. The Federation became a strong support- 
er of the major social legislation of the New Deal and continued to 
press for governmental action to deal with social problems. The CIO 
started out with this perspective. 

By the end of the second world war collective bargaining was 
firmly established in the major sectors of private industry employing 
blue-collar workers. When the AFL and the CIO merged in 1955, about 
16 million unionists represented just under a third of the country's 
non-farm employment, and with some variation the proportion has re- 
mained about the same since. 

The rapid growth of unions in the late 1930* s created a need for 
training in the practical aspects of day-to-day union work. This was 
particularly true in the newly organized mass -product ion unions, which 
depended on volunteer activists for local officers and for bargaining 
in the plant. Unions like those in the garment industries, which had 
supported labor education in the past, expanded their programs and 
shifted from broad social education to the training of the thousands of 
new local union leaders. Education was accepted as a union function in 
the new unions. The UAW recognized education as an important activity 
at its founding convention in 1936. Labor education became training 
for trade- union service, and much more of it was carried on by the 
unions themselves. 

Stronger unions had more money as well as greater needs. This 
made it possible for them to expand their activity and it related them 
to the independent workers* education agencies in a different way. 

The unions wanted more direct help for immediate problems and those 
independent agencies that continued through this period changed their ^ 
format to accommodate to this need. The summer school of the ttiiversity 
of Wisconsin School for Workers became a series of one-week schools 
sponsored by individual unions. When Bryn Mawr became Hudson Shore the 
general summer school became shorter and special programs for individual 
unions became more important. And so it was with the American Labor 
Education Service and the Southern School for Workers. When the 
Rosenwald Foundation financed the Georgia Workers* Education Service 
in the period iranediately following the second world war, the program 
was concerned primarily with urgent trade-union problems. 

It should be noted, however, that the independent labor education 
organizations always maintained an interest in broader social issues 
such as civil rights or international affairs, and they provided leader- 
ship for education in many areas of social concern. They also were the 
source of experimentation in teaching method and materials. 

During the early New Deal the federal government, for the first 
time, became a supporter of workers* education. Workers* education was 
a separate unit in the adult education programs financed by federal 
emergency relief funds. Between 1933 and 1943 the WPA workers* educa- 
tion program reached one million workers in 36 states, which included 
most of those in which unionism was growing. Unemployed teachers 
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taught the classes; the students came mostly from unions and organiza- 
tions of the unemployed; the subjects ranged from literacy to the 
creative arts and included a high proportion directly related to effec- 
tive unionism. Many of the administrators came to the program with 
previous experience in labor education at resident workers* schools. 
Advisory coranittees made up of trade unionists and educators related 
the program to the labor organizations. 

Imnediately after the second world war the growing strength of 
the unions and the experiences with the WPA workers* education program 
created an interest in establishing permanent government support for 
labor education similar to that provided for farmers through agricul- 
tural extension. The wave of postwar strikes focused attention on the 
problems of collective bargaining, leading some students of unionism 
and some legislators to feel that education might improve the possibili- 
ties for industrial peace. Between 1944 and 1947 the governmental re- 
sponsibility was met by a small special program in the Department of 
Labor, chiefly for classes in contract administration. As we shall see 
later’, university programs received impetus from these same ideas. 

There were four major developments in labor education in the 
period immediately following World War II. Unions expanded their acti- 
vities; universities, particularly those that were state-supported, 
began to play a major role; Catholic labor education grew; and the 
independent agencies almost disappeared. 

Union programs grew in the number of national unions involved, in 
the size of the individual programs, and in the sophistication applied 
to the subjects. But those national unions that supported education 
were still a minority. Both national labor federations expanded their 
educational activity: the CIO, by conducting programs directly; the 

AFL by encouraging labor education and assisting unions and central 
bodies. But the work of the federations remained limited compared with 
that of the national unions. Any major national union educational pro- 
gram would reach more workers and offer greater variety than that of 
the federation to which it belonged. 

As has been indicated earlier, two state universities, California 
and Wisconsin, had established formal labor education programs even 
before the New Deal era. But only Wisconsin continued through the New 
Deal and the war. The post World War II interest in university labor 
education was a reflection of three elements: the growing strength of 
unionism; the belief among seme educators and many unionists that the 
government should be responsible for educational service to workers 
like that provided by the universities to other functional groups; and, 
finally, the feeling that university educational programs might con- 
tribute to industrial peace. Whatever the motivation, an increasing 
number of universities began to provide a labor education service, 
usually but not always in conjunction with an industrial relations 
center. This movement began in the postwar period and has continued 

since. 
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In general, unions with their own programs welcomed the expansion 
of educational activity once a procedure for consultation and coopera- 
tion between unions and universities had been established. The consul- 
tative machinery also assuaged the fears of those unionists who felt 
that universities could not be trusted because they were controlled by 
reactionary business elements or that university faculty tended to be 
unrealistic about unionism. 

The fears of business control were aggravated in 1948 when an 
attack by the auto industry forced the ending of an experimental wor- 
kers' education program at the University of Michigan. That attack was 
part of a successful effort to prevent the passage of a bill to provide 
federal grants for university labor education. But the Michigan example 
was not followed in other states. The number of university programs 
continued to grow, and less than ten years after its early program had 
been stopped the University of Michigan began a new one. Nor did 
Michigan State University give up its program when, in 1961, there was 
a legislative attack. The statement by MSU president John A. Hannah 
to the legislative investigating committee has become a classic 
rationale in support of public university labor education. 18/ 

There had always been some labor education programs conducted by 
socially-minded Catholic priests following the concepts set forth in 
the papal encyclicals on social problems. The Catholic programs 
expanded rapidly in the mid-1940's and were soon operating in most 
major cities, providing a combination of trade-union training and ideo- 
logical education. In part the latter was an effort to counteract the 
influence of Communist unionists. Particularly where unions were not 
conducting their own classes, the Catholic schools filled the vacuum 
left by the termination of the WPA. Catholic labor education continued 
on a large scale into the early 1950's and then began to decline. 

While the university programs and those of the unions were growing, 
the postwar period saw the demise of the independent labor education 
agency. The independent organizations were unable to establish a finan- 
cial base in the unions, among interested individuals, or in the foun- 
dations that would enable them to continue. When the Rosenwald funds 
were exhausted, the Georgia Workers' Education Service had to terminate. 
Highlander shifted from labor education to civil rights, partly because 
of disagreements over union policy. The American Labor Education Service 
was the last of the independent agencies to liquidate. Its final pro- 
grams were financed chiefly by grants from the Fund for Adult Education. 
What few foundation grants have been available for labor education have 
gone primarily to the university centers. 

Since the merger of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 1955, shifts in employment pat- 
terms have had their impact on the unions. There is now a declining 
proportion of total employment in the fields where unions have tradi- 
tionally been strong, while there has been a sharp growth in white- 
collar employment generally, in the service industries and in state and 
local government. For most of the period since 1955, union membership 
remained fairly stable. In the past few years there has been an upsurge 
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in membership, particularly among government employees— federal, state, 
and local— and in the service industries. This trend includes a large 
number of white-collar workers who had hitherto shown little interest 
in unionism. There has also been some interest among the lowest-paid 
groups: agricultural workers and nonprofessional employees in hospi- 

tals and similar institutions. 

Many of the rapidly growing unions of government employees have 
established education departments, reflecting a desire to meet the need 
of educating local activists like the need of mass -product ion unions in 
the early New Deal. In addition, some unions that had been hostile in 
the past to labor education began to develop activity. They paid in- 
creasing attention to staff training, including some unions without 
education programs for the local officers and other activists. In part 
this reflected a generational turn-over among union leaders; in part, 
the increasing complexity of union work. 

At the same time the number of university labor education centers 
increased and these now exist in almost every major industrial state. 

Both in unions and universities there has been an increase in education 
programs on general social problems, reflecting the increasing involve- 
ment of the unions in legislative and political activity. Technical 
education for unionism has become broader and more sophisticated in 
an effort to develop expertise. 

At present, therefore, it can be said that U.S. labor education is 
organized in two forms: within the unions and in the universities. 

result is fragmented institutionalization. 19/ The primary union 
programs are those of the national unions, each set up in accordance 
with its own priorities. Within the universities there is the same 
individual initiative. 

In summary, one might say that there have been three major periods 
in the development of U.S. labor education. Prior to the New Deal, 
labor education programs focused on social reconstruction and indivi- 
dual development and were conducted mainly by independent agencies finan- 
cially supported largely by concerned individuals. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor had no concept of education as a union function and it was 
suspicious of and often opposed to the activities that were taking place. 
Many unions did, however, support these activities, especially those 
unions opposed to official AFL policies. 

From the New Deal through World War II the demands of a rapidly 
growing labor movement changed the emphasis from social reconstruction 
to practical trade union training. An increasing number of unions 
developed their own programs; those with a traditional interest in edu- 
cation were joined by the new unions in the mass-production industries, 
and there was support for education by both the AFL and the CIO. Yet 
no union program emerged that was directed toward the total movement. 

For ten years there was a major federal workers' education program 
supported by relief funds; it was probably the most widespread labor 
education the country has known. Independent workers' education agencies 
that functioned through this period changed the character of their 
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activities to accommodate them better to the needs of the unions. 

But the number of these groups began to decline, essentially for 
lack of funds. 

Since the second world war, union programs have continued to grow 
and support for education has spread to unions that were formerly op- 
posed to labor education or suspicious of it. Nevertheless, there are 
still more unions without education programs than with them. 



For a time there was a spurt in the amount of education for union- 
ists conducted under Catholic auspices, but it was short-lived. A 
major growth has taken place in the number of university- sponsored 
labor education centers, and these now exist in nearly every major 
industrial state. Consultative machinery between the university pro- 
grams and the unions has been developed which establishes a base for 
cooperation. 

The postwar period also has seen the closing down of the last of 
the independent workers* education agencies that had their origins in 
the 1920*s. 
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CHAPTER III 



RESEARCH METHOD 



To present an account of the current state of labor education it 
was necessary to (1) identify the institutions engaged in the field; 

(2) in so far as possible, obtain statistical information about their 
activities, i.e. the various kinds of programs and the enrollment in 
each; and '3) interview the directors of the major programs about 
their respective activities and about labor education generally. 

In labor education there are two major institutions: the national 

unions, and the university centers. A review of the reports issued by 
these two groups indicated that while they would be helpful they were 
not detailed enough to provide the required information. The univer- 
sity reports are more comprehensive but they vary greatly in what is 
included and in the dates of the reporting period. Variations in the 
national union reports are even greater, most of them being general 
and lacking specific information; in some cases they are so brief as 
to give only the flavor of the educational program. Union reports 
are usually prepared for the union conventions and therefore cover 
different periods of time. 

What is true of national union reports is even more marked in the 
reports of the national AFL-CIO and the state and local central bodies. 

It was necessary, therefore, to design a questionnaire to go to 
the directors of the various programs to obtain the necessary statis- 
tical information for our survey. Because of the differing nature of 
their programs, separate questionnaires had to be designed for the 
university labor education centers and for the unions; and, within 
that group, separate questionnaires for the national unions, for the 
state central bodies, and for the local central bodies. 

The project staff in cooperation with a technical consultant 
prepared drafts of questionnaires for national unions and for the 
university labor education centers. The drafts were reviewed at a 
two-day meeting with seven union education directors and four direc^ 
tors of university centers, all representing major programs. At this 
meeting we set the period for which we would gather statistics from 
national unions and university centers: January 1, 1965, to December 

31 1966 Any period selected would have meant difficulties for many 

of ’the respondents to the questionnaire. The calendar year was chosen 
because normally there is a break in program during the year-end holi- 
days while there is no such break in programs operating through the 
late’spring, summer, and early fall. The two-year period was selected 
at the insistence of those at the meeting. It was argued that the 
normal ups and downs of a program would average out over two years and 
that the most recent year, 1966, would not be typical because of the 
union involvement in the hard-fought congressional elections which 
affected labor education activity. 
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It was unrealistic to try to get statistics for a tv~-yearperio d 
from institutions less committed to labor education or having Mller 
staff. Consultation with representatives of local and 

bodies and the AFL-CIO Department of b e hard 

others we approached for information, indicat . .. . 

enough to ge” information covering one year. -d^acticaHyimpos le 
for two The experiences of the survey proved them right. For insti 
tutions other than national unions and university centers, therefore, 

^ sough? information on activity during the 1966 calendar year only. 

Before they were sent out, the national union and the university 
questionnaires were revised in accordance with the 

the two-day meeting and reviewed by representativesoftheparticipants 

and by the project's technical consultant. Copies of the final ques 
tionnaires will be found in Appendices V and VI. 

The university questionnaire was sent to each director of the 
twentv-f ive*'univers ity labor education centers in operation on December 
31 1966. Responses were received from all but one, the Universi y o 

Puerto Rico. Efforts to obtain a completed questionnaire from this 
center were complicated by staff changes, and since it proved ^Possible 
apt statistical information on this program we excluded it from the 
report. The omission is unfortunate because the Puerto Rican program 
operates somewhat differently from the others. 

Three new university labor education centers were established in 
1967 and 1968, while we were making this survey. The experiences of 
these centers are included in the general discussion of university 
programs , but no statistics on their activities are “eluded, 
of university labor education centers will be found in Appendix I. 

Ue also sent the university questionnaire to two other institu- 

tions which conduct labor education activity similar s ^*^ension * 
orofframs* the Labor Education Program, Division of School Extension 
rfhTsiho r 0 Utr ct of Philadelphia; and the Workers' Education Pro- 
gra^Tradeand Industrial Education Service, Alabama StateDepartment 
education. Statistics from these institutions are included in the 
u n iversity tabulations. 

National union questionnaires were sent out to the 128 affiliates 

Of the AFL-CIO and to 20 nonaf filiated national unions, the names of 
of the AFL-Lio ana to IV DeDartment of Labor Directory 

the latter being obtained from the U.S. Department ot o 

of National and International Unions in the Itoited States, 1965 
(Bulletin No. 1493). Since most of the national unions have no 
time staff working exclusively on education, it was ex ^* e * * h j£ 0 the 
returns would be slow and this proved to be the c^e For AFL-CIO 
affiliates the Department of Education sent out a follow-up letter 
enclosing a second copy of the union questionnaire. Telephone calls 
^re ^ad! to all national unions known to have education programs. 
Completed questionnaires were finally received from 48 national unions, 
44 of them affiliated with the AFL-CIO. The list of ^"Un- 

completed questionnaires will be found in Appendix I. One 
n„ire returned by a nonaff iliated union is not included in the tabula- 
"ions because the answers clearly did not respond to the questions. 
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The national unions that responded to questionnaires had a member- 
ship of 10,577,000 in 1965, of the total national union membership of 
17,900,000 that year reported by the Department of Labor bulletin men- 
tioned above. The respondents do include every national union known to 
be conducting an education program of any size during 1965 and 1966. 

There were 19 national unions with a membership of 100,000 or more that 
did not respond, including a number of major AFL-CIO affiliates and the 
major unaffiliated unions. None of these has an education program cur- 
rently, although four have had programs in the past. None of the smaller 
unions that did not respond is known to have had active continuing educa- 
tion programs during the survey period. The response to the questionnaire, 
therefore, does provide the information needed to describe the educational 
activity of national unions in the United States. Forty-three of the 48 
responding unions reported some educational activity. 

From the planning meeting mentioned earlier, and from the experience 
of the survey staff, we were aware of the general weakness of statistics 
on union educational activity, and our expectations were realized. Most 
of the responding national unions did have approximate figures on educa- 
tional activity conducted by the headquarters staff. Even these records, 
however, are incomplete, as was indicated in several instances when union 
staff changes required a new education director to report on programs con- 
ducted prior to his assumption of office. Very few national unions have 
reports of programs conducted by their regional education staff on the 
national union payroll. And, to the best of our knowledge, no national 
union keeps any accurate record of educational activity conducted by 
its local unions or other subordinate organizations. This is true even 
of unions as active in education as the UAH and the ILGWU . 

One result of our survey was that two national unions did seek 
information on the work of their regional education staff for inclusion 
in their reports. That it is possible to get such information is indi- 
cated by the experience of the Communications Workers of America, which 
does have complete records for all educational activity conducted by 
anyone on the national union payroll . 

It was even more difficult to get accurate information from those 
unions in which educational programs are conducted apart from the educa- 
tion department. The UAW is a case in point. A large nuofter of the UAW 
servicing departments train officers and stewards, particularly in con- 
tract interpretation and enforcement. Specialized departments like 
Community Services, the Older and Retired Workers Department, and the 
Women f s Department also carry on a variety of educational activity. All 
of this work is generally described in the reports to the convention but 
without any statistics. Nor were figures available when we sought them. 

Differences in union structure also affected the gathering of inter- 
im a on. Programs that might be conducted by a national education depart- 
ment in a centralized union would likely be conducted locally if a union 
were decentralized. In one case the information would be available to 
us; in the other case it would not. 
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It was clear from the beginning that we would be unable to get a 
complete account of educational activities conducted by local unions 
and other subordinate bodies of national unions. We did, however, want 
to provide some idea of such programs, particularly since some of the 
most imaginative work in labor education is done by locals of national 
unions without a central program. We therefore prepared a question- 
naire that was sent out to a small number (46) of locals that we knew 
had programs or whose identity was provided to us by education directors 
or other responsible officials of national unions. A copy of this ques- 
tionnaire will be found in Appendix VII. The response from the locals 
was comparatively small (20) and does not include some known to be active 
in education. However, one union, the International Association of 
Machinists, did adapt the questionnaire to its own needs and circulated 
it. The returns from the 1AM survey are included in our discussion of 
local union programs. 

Questionnaires were also prepared for state and local central 
bodies. Before being sent out these questionnaires were reviewed by 
knowledgeable trade unionists and by our technical consultant.^ Copies 
will be found in Appendices VIII and IX. Of the 50 questionnaires sent 
to state central bodies, 16 were returned after some follow-up by cor- 
respondence and telephone calls. A list of AFL-CIO state -entral bodies 
responding to our questionnaire is found in Appendix I. It includes 
most of those known to conduct educational programs. 

The AFL-CIO provided a list of the 72 local central labor bodies 
each with an affiliated membership of 20,000 or more. All of these 
received our q* estionnaire but the returns were sparse (15) and unre- 
presentative. Our section on the educational activity of local central 
bodies has very little statistical base. However, local central bodies 
carry on only scant activity except that in cooperation with universi- 
ties and that described in the section on community services, a major 
program. 

In addition to the questionnaires, detailed interviews were con- 
ducted with the directors of the major union and university programs. 
These interviews provided nonstatistical information about their own 
programs and information and opinions about labor education in general. 
To assist in these interviews we drafted a list of questions for the 
unionists and another for the university directors. The questions were 
sent out in advance of the interviews, which were conducted informally 
in depth in an attempt to get thoughtful responses. Some of the 
information was given confidentially and we have used it accordingly. 

In most cases the interviews were conducted solely with the program 
directors; in some instances, at the request of the director, other 
members of the staff were present. When different persons were in 
charge of staff training and other education programs within a union, 
separate interviews were conducted. 
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\.e interviewed the directors of all university labor education 
centers which were operating during our survey period except four: 

Maine and Missouri, which had no directors or programs during most 
of the period of our survey; Puerto Rico for reasons indicated earlier; 
and Hawaii, in which case we did interview a staff member of the center 
while he was on the mainland. We interviewed each of those in charge 
of sixteen national union education programs and the director and 
assistant directors of the AFL-CIO Department of Education. 

In the sections of our report dealing with other institutions we 
have described the methods used for collecting information about them. 

To avoid the impression that our figures represent different 
individuals, we have used the term "enrollments," rather than "students" 
or "participants," to express the number of those who have participated 
in labor education activities. This is particularly important because 
in the two-year period of our survey the enrollments in both national 
unions and university labor education centers will include many of the 
same individuals who have been involved in several different programs. 
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CHAPTER IV 



UNION EDUCATION 



Only a few of the 189 national unions conduct the major share of 
the union education programs in the United States. The programs are 
initiated at headquarters and conducted by the union itself, sometimes 
in cooperation with a university labor education center, or less often 

with other resources outside the union. Some programs are initiated 

by the locals and other subordinate organizations of a national union. 
This occurs usually in unions that sponsor national programs but some- 
times also takes place in local organizations of a national union that 
has no active program. 

The national union programs are independent of one another, vary- 
ing greatly in extent and character. In each case the program is 
directed to the institutional needs of the union as it sees them. The 
union provides its active members and sometimes its full-time staff 
with skills, information, and an understanding of the organization, 
its problems , and its aims . 

Education that crosses national union lines is conducted by some 
AFL-CIO state central bodies and by a smaller number of local central 
bodies. Most of the central body programs are concerned with their 
own institutional needs, but in some instances they attempt to fill the 
gaps left by national unions that have no educational activity or whose 
programs do not reach down to the locals • 

The national AFL-CIO Department of Education promotes labor educa- 
tion and assists national unions and central bodies with guidance, 
staff, and materials. The Department also performs a coordinating 
function among the union educators and between them and the university 
labor educators. In recent years it has also taken the initiative in 
certain aspects of inter-union staff training and in experimental pro- 
grams for young workers. A major union educational program originates 
in the AFL-CIO Department of Community Services and is carried on prim- 
arily through local central bodies. Ttoo other AFL-CIO staff departments. 
Research and Organization, have been involved in staff training as a 
minor part of their work. 

This chapter will describe the educational activity of the various 
segments of the union movement, starting with the national unions and 
their locals and proceeding to the national AFL-CIO and the central 
bodies. One section is devoted to community services education, and 
separate sections discuss two other aspects of union education that 
have special importance: one-week resident schools, and staff 

training. 
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National Unions 



Most national unions in the United States do not initiate labor 
education programs for their staff or members. Forty- three of the 48 
that responded to our questionnaire indicated varying degrees 
vitv. A few unions that did not respond are known to conduct limited 
activity and may have national union staff assigned to education. 
These are so few, however, that they would not add measurably to our 
total. There are also a few unions that have begun programs since th 
end of 1966, particularly in staff training; but, again, these do not 

change the general picture. 

Our questionnaire listed various types of labor education and 
requested information on whether such activity was part of the union 
program. The responses to this query are shown m Table IV-1. 



Table IV-1 



1 / 



TYPES OF NATIONAL UNION EDUCATION ACTIVITY, 1965 and 1966 



Activity 

Special training programs for full-time staff 
Educational sessions at staff meetings 
Participation in inter-union staff training 
Resident schools for local unionists 
Education conferences for local unionists 
Education activity at other union conferences 
Part-time classes for local unionists 
Education for retired members 
Pre-retirement education 
Education for families of members 
Departments other than education also conducting 

education 



1/ Based on returns from 43 national unions reporting labor 
education activity. 



Yes 


No 






18 


25 


15 


28 


22 


21 


22 


21 


33 


10 


20 


23 


10 


33 


7 


36 


4 


39 


10 


33 


14 


29 



It is clear from the foregoing table that many unions sponsor 
onlv a few activities and cannot claim to be seriously involved m 
SJatlST Should put 17 in this category Three of these reported 
onlv that they encouraged local education; otherwise we might have 
pi aced^t hem in the group reporting no activity at all. *» reported an 
Linual one-week resident school for local unionists as their ooleacti- 
vity. Seven held occasional conferences for local unionists; three 
sponsored one-week schools and occasional conferences; one had a staff- 
training program biennially; and the last conducted conferences occ 
si on ally and did some staff training. 
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Of the 43 unions, therefore, one could say that only 26 have 
fairly consistent programs. This correlates closely with the number 
of national unions (24) reporting staff at national headquarters work- 
ing full time on education. The 26 active unions include most of the 
larger ones offering any educational program and represent a 1965 mem- 
bership of 8,112,000, according to figures in the U.S. Department of 
Labor Directory, Bulletin 1493. Even within this group of 26 unions 
there are great variations in goal, method, and extent of activity. 

It is important to indicate as clearly as possible why some unions 
are active in labor education and others are not, and why programs have 
developed as they have. To assist in this analysis and to provide a 
background for further discussion of national union education we have 
prepared program descriptions for 14 national unions, having selected 
those we regarded as most active or displaying some unique features. 
Omitted are a number of unions with labor education staff and regular 
programs for one of the following three reasons: (1) the programs are 

small and have no special features; (2) formerly well-established pro- 
grams were changing or declining during 1965 and 1966 and their future 
direction was not clear; or (3) some programs are just getting under 
way and are in a formative period which is difficult to describe. 

Information for the descriptions was gathered from the question- 
naires, from reports, and through interviews. In addition to noting 
the activities and the special character of the programs we sought to 
show how education fits into the union structure and philosophy. When 
information relating to 1967 activities is relevant we have included it. 
We have placed the program descriptions in the order of size of their 
union membership as listed in the 1965 Department of Labor Directory 
mentioned above. The membership is noted on each description. The 
figures, which are the most recent provided by the Department of Labor, 
understate the current membership of most unions, particularly that of 
unions of government employees. 



Program Descriptions 



International Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America . 1965 membership: 1,168,000 

In 1936 the founding convention of the Uhited Auto Workers dedi- 
cated a portion of its membership dues to the support of education. 

This provision in the union constitution indicated an attitude that has 
prevailed through the years. The UAW now offers the largest and most 
varied national union education program in the Uhited States. Educa- 
tion is pervasive in the UAW; it is regarded as an activity to help the 
union function effectively in all its concerns. Because, from the be- 
ginning, the union has promoted broad social programs, the courses 
include social issues and the role of unionism in society as well as 
the training of trade unionists in their day-to-day activity. 
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The UAW constitution provides both local and national education 
funds by allocating from the dues two cents per member per month for 
each local union fund, and three cents per member per month for the 
national fund. Thus there is both local and national initiative for 
education. The need for education is an idea so widely accepted that 
many local unions and the national union supplement the allocated funds. 

In the national union the addition takes the form of support for educa- 
tional activity in departments other than the education department and 
the Leadership Studies Center, which is responsible for staff training. 
IVelve headquarters departments are listed as conducting education pro- 
grams, in addition to the two having education as their primary concern. 
Included are servicing departments, which administer contracts, and a 
large number with special interests such as fair practices, women workers, 
older and retired workers, and community services. Some of this work 
might be done by education departments in other unions, but much of it 
has little parallel elsewhere. 

The size of the education department (10 full-time staff members at 
headquarters and 23 full-time and four half-time regional education 
representatives in the field) permits the union to experiment in non- 
traditional labor education areas. In addition, the three full-time 
staff members and the two two-thirds-time consultants of the Leadership 
Studies Center comprise the only group of labor educators in the United 
States who concentrate exclusively on the problems of staff training. 

The Leadership Studies Center was established in 1963, charged with* 
the responsibility of providing all UAW staff with training that would 
relate functionally to their union responsibilities while at the same 
time broaden their understanding of important social issues. The major 
program to date has been a series of three-week sessions for the union s 
servicing staff, almost all of whom have now participated. There has 
been considerable experimentation in teaching materials and methods. A 
more complete description of the work of the Center will be found in the 
section on staff training in this report. 

No records are kept of the total amount of education for member- 
ship available within the union. It is estimated that about 125,000 
UAW members a year engage in some form of educational activity. This 
would include local classes and conferences on various subjects for 
stewards and officers; possibly area conferences on collective bargaining 
or social, legislative, or political questions; the large, one-week 
resident school program; programs dealing with the problems of women 
or minorities; classes in preparation for retirement or activity centers 
for retired workers; classes for new members; a small home study program; 
and a wide variety of other activities that have an educational purpose 
and format. The programs would not, however, include the many workers 
at Ford and elsewhere who attended special classes set up during the 
1967 strikes as "strike informat ion- participation sessions." These mem- 
bers were able to fulfill their responsibilities for strike pay by attend- 
ing weekly classes that were conducted by union representatives and based 
on material supplied by the education department. 
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The one-week resident school for local leadership is a key program 
of the education department. During the period of our survey there were 
44 such schools, enrolling 6,195. Most of the schools are held in the 
sunnier and are organized around a Core Program which sets an over- all 
theme. Most of the teaching is done by the UAW education and servicing 
staff with the help of detailed materials prepared by the education de- 
partment. Films are used extensively as a ground for discussion. An 
effort is made to avoid repeating students. In five regions, special 
one-week schools for local officers were intended to help broaden their 
understanding of social problems. 



To help accelerate the training of leaders for newly organized 
local unions the education department in 1966 prepared a special dis- 
cussion guide and trained some 65 DAW local leaders to use it. In some 
instances the discussion leaders were trained at university labor educe 
tion centers. By the spring of 1968, 423 such courses had been given, 
six sessions each. A special discussion guide has been prepared for 
technical-office and professional locals, as distinguished from those 
in manufacturing. 



The suraner schools and the program for new local unions indicates 
the UAW emphasis on the use of lay teachers supported by detailed 
materials. The preparation of these materials is a major function of 
the education department. In addition to the summer school materials, 
about a dozen course-discussion guides are prepared each year. Gener- 
ally they include materials for the student as well as those for the 
discussion leader, and they encourage the use of a variety of discus- 
sion techniques. Many of the sessions are organized around films, 
some especially prepared and others adapted for the course. Each year 
some new films are produced and some adapted for specific programs. 

The department also prepares a large number of guides for short presen- 
tations on specific subjects, particularly in the area of social policy. 
These guides are for use in conferences or at local meetings. There 
are pamphlets and kits to fit special needs such as the responsibilities 
of officers or orientation for new members. Often the UAW education 
department assists other union departments by preparing materials for 
their programs. 

The outlines, kits, pamphlets, and films furnished by the education 
department also help the large number of UAW servicing staff to carry on 
their educational work. It is estimated that about 200 union staff do 
some teaching. In the fairly sophisticated areas of social policy, the 
education department materials may be the only resource for a busy staff 
representative. Sometimes this leads to an oversimplified presentation, 
lacking the depth essential for an education experience. This is par- 
ticularly true when the material presented contains too much for the 

time allotted. 



Unlike those in other unions, the UAW local education committees 
start out with a function. They have the local fund as a resource. 

It is estimated that of the approximately 1,450 local unions about 300 
committees in the larger locals are active. In twelve locals the edu- 
cation chairman works full time. The education department materials 
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mentioned above and the guidance of the regional education representa- 
tive are a help to those who want to develop their own programs, and 
some locals use university labor education centers. There is some 
training of education committeemen at union schools. TVo publications, 
one general, the other dealing with education programming and resources, 
are distributed regularly. As indicated earlier, there is no record of 
local educational activity, but one report from the UAW education de- 
partment indicates that in the eleven weeks ending March 23, 1965, 97 
local union courses or conferences had been held or were definitely 
planned. Thirty-six of these were for stewards or committeemen, and 21 
others provided what was called leadership training. Local union educa- 
tion committees carry on other kinds of programs besides education, the 
members possibly editing local union newspapers or speaking before 
public groups and school classes. 

While there are no figures that provide a complete picture, it is 
possible to illustrate some of the educational activity conducted by 
departments other than education. In 1966 the National Ford Department, 
in cooperation with the education department, conducted three-day con- 
ferences for stewards and committeemen in all Ford locals, concentrating 
on contract enforcement and including some union history. During 1965 
and 1966 the Women*s Department held 14 conferences, 11 of them for two 
or three days each, attended by about 1,200 in all. The Women s Depart- 
ment also held six series of classes for women during the same period 
with an attendance of 340. In the same two years the Chrysler Depart- 
ment joined with the company in a series of courses to prepare workers 
and their spouses for retirement. These courses reached 2,990 persons, 
1,836 of them Chrysler workers. To conduct the courses, 117 instructors 
from the union and the company were trained. The program had been nego- 
tiated in the Chrysler agreement following successful union courses. 

For some other programs, the Older and Retired Workers Department has 
trained discussion leaders throughout the union. 

In recent years the UAW education department has increasingly 
emphasized more traditional educational opportunities for UAW members. 

In part this arises out of the same pressures that led to the negotia- 
tion of tuition refund payments for job-related education. Two new 
approaches have been developed. In cooperation with the adult educa- 
tion divisions of the school systems in Detroit and neighboring communi- 
ties, the union has promoted a program of regular elementary and high 
school adult courses, which are taught in union halls. A primary but 
not exclusive goal is to assist UAW members in completing high school 
or in passing the high school equivalency examinations. Since February 
1967, when the program started, about 4,500 have registered tor classes 
held in 21 union halls. About two thirds of the registrations were for 
high school courses. 

In the other program the UAW has worked with several community col- 
leges in Michigan to develop an associate degree in labor studies, 
through a special curriculum to provide an understanding of the role of 
unionism in society. The first enrollments will be made in the 1968 
fall semester. While the union will make a special effort to recruit, 
the program will be open to all who want to participate. 
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The 1966 UAW convention mandated the establishment of a series of 
family education centers. These would provide facilities for education 
in a family setting, with a full complement of recreational activity. 

The first of the centers is now being completed on an 800-acre plot at 
a lakeside in northern Michigan. In its first stage of development it 
will be able to accommodate nearly 400 persons. It will include a gym- 
nasium with an indoor pool, as well as housing, dining facilities, and 
classrooms. Additional housing and a children's camp are also planned. 
About 600,000 UAW members are within one day's drive of the site. Addi- 
tional centers are expected to be equally accessible to the union's 
membership in other sections of the country. When they are in opera- 
tion, these centers will add an entirely new dimension to UAW education. 



United Steelworkers of America . 1965 membership: 965,000 

Arising out of the period of the New Deal, the United Steelworkers 
of America is one of the mass -product ion unions in which education has 
played a major and continuing role. For about 20 years the union's 
educational activities were closely integrated with universities, 
through labor education centers where they existed and with other uni- 
versity departments in the absence of labor education centers. Forming 
the base of the program were one-week resident schools, planned especi- 
ally to allow progression for returning students. In some districts the 
schools were supplemented by conferences and extension classes. On 
occasion there were special sessions for full-time staff. During this 
period the union cooperated with the University of Indiana in an experi- 
mental, special 13-week resident school for union members, financed in 
part by a grant from The Ford Foundation. 

More recently the union has expanded its national education de- 
partment, which now employs four staff members, and has initiated its 
own staff training and developed a series of special conferences for 
national officers and members of the union's executive board. It is 
also placing greater emphasis on local union educational activity 
under the guidance of coordinators in each of the union's districts. 

The one-week resident schools, held on a college campus during the 
summer, continue to be a major part of the program. During the two- 
year period of our survey, 42 such schools were held, with a total en- 
rollment of 4,700. In most of the schools, those in which the atten- 
dance is large enough, four different programs offer different content 
for first-, second-, third-, and fourth-year students. The first-year 
program has generally dealt with the steel-unionist on the job; the 
second, with his role as a citizen of the union and the community; 
the third, with problems of leadership; and the fourth, with the world 
of ideas, concentrating on the humanities. Some sessions bring together 
all the students under a general theme. In 1967, the curriculum under- 
went some shifting, with a general broadening of subjects in the first 
three years and the addition of a reading improvement course. 
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The thirteen-week program in cooperation with the University of 
Indiana labor education center was in a sense an expansion of the ideas 
behind the one-week schools. A selected group of 20 unionists took 
specially developed courses in the social sciences and the humanities, 
providing them with a broad educational background. Three such programs 
were conducted, the last of which, in 1967, drew unionists from other 
regions as well as those from the district that gave birth to the idea. 
The high cost of the program caused it to be discontinued. 

Staff training is conducted at the Clinton S. Golden Center, run 
by the union education department in Pittsburgh. Starting in 1966, 
groups of 20 national union staff members have been brought together 
for three weeks of concentrated practical training in union responsibili- 
ties. Emphasis is placed on economics as a background tool. By the 
spring of 1968, ten such sessions had been held. The program is intended 
for the union* s entire staff, and most of the teaching is done by the 
headquarters staff. 

The special conferences for the national officers and executive 
board are three-day, off-the-record sessions dealing with general prob- 
lems of social policy. Presentations by nationally known experts are 
followed by exchanges between the audience and the expert and by dis- 
cussion within the group. Three executive board conferences have 
been held in what is expected to be a continuing program. 

District educational coordinators have the responsibility for 
working with universities in one-week resident schools and for the 
development of local education. There are 31 coordinators in the 
United States, nearly all of them union field representatives who 
devote part time to education. 

While emphasis is placed on the development of local union and 
regional education, no record of the extent of these activities has been 
kept in the past. In general, the amount of work done relates to the 
concern of the regional staff and the relationship with university 
labor education centers. In this respect the regional and local organi- 
zations vary greatly. 

An effort to survey all educational programs in the union in 1966 
yielded an estimate of about 60,000 participants in all activities: 
resident schools, continuing classes, conferences, and special 
training sessions. 



International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers . 

1965 membership: 808,000 

The education program of the IAM combines nationally conducted 
education activities, such as summer schools and special work with 
industry segments of IAM’s membership, with a variety of services 
designed to aid local groups and staff who are conducting their 
own programs. 
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This approach stems from the nature of the IAM , whose members work 
in a wide variety of industries. While some of the membership bargain 
nationally, there is much local bargaining, and the structure of the 
union h as evolved to provide considerable local autonomy and decentrali- 
zation. One of the functions of the education department is to help 
local groups and staff set up their own programs. 

For this purpose the department prepares materials on education 
techniques, provides teaching outlines on steward and officer training, 
and offers consulting service and teaching aid to local groups on 
request. An Education Bulletin is issued six times a year to encourage 
locals to undertake activities such 's 'lasses for new members, politi- 
cal education programs, or work with local schools. The Bulletin con- 
tains "how to do it" suggestions and lists pamphlets, films, and other 
resources. 

IAM headquarters education staff is supplemented by regional staff 
working under the supervision of the field vice presidents. There are 
two full-time regional persons, and four who work on education as one 
of several assignments. The statistics in this program description 
include programs run by national and regional staff but do not include 
programs set up solely by local or district lodges. 

This staff conducts classes and weekend conferences throughout the 
country, focusing in the main on steward and officer development. 

Regional and national staff do most of the teaching in these programs, 
although local business representatives and university personnel take 
part when appropriate. 

During 1965 and 1966 there was a total enrollment of 7,972 in 
such programs. This total breaks down as follows. There were 67 
conferences ranging in length from one to four days and enrolling 5,255. 
In addition, 114 part-time classes (conducted over several days or weeks) 
drew 1,943 officers and stewards. Twelve programs were devoted mainly 
to legislative and political issues and were conducted in conjunction 
with IAM State Council meetings, enrolling 774. 

The IAM also has an extensive summer school program that is na- 
tionally administered. During the two-year period of the survey, 25 
schools were held, enrolling 1,147. Schools are aimed at developing 
local lodge leadership but they also help build solidarity and under- 
standing among members from the various industries and areas. 

Sixteen of these schools offered basic programs for persons who had 
not attended before, and nine were advanced. A?1 took place on univer- 
sity campuses, using those with labor education programs when possible. 
Basic schools draw most of their students from a few surrounding states, 
tut advanced schools draw nationwide enrollment. 

Who attends these schools? The breakdown for 1967, a typical 
year, shows that 40% were lodge officers; 40% were stewards; 9% were 
members of local lodge committees; 6 % were business representatives; 
and 3% were interested members. In 1967, about 15% of the lodges 
sent students. 
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Also during 1967, the IAM Secretary-Treasurer's Department con- 
ducted nine conferences for lodge financial officers to instruct them 
in financial procedures. These conferences, held at union headquarters, 
ran for four days each and drew 450 participants. 

Special programs for industry groups within the union are held 
from time to time. For several years, selected local union leaders 
from airline lodges have been trained to conduct steward-t raining 
programs, either classes or sessions at steward meetings, in their 
lodges and districts. This training, usually five days long, is re- 
inforced by materials prepared especially for this industry group and 
by advice when the trainees actually begin to set up programs. 

Special materials and teaching aids have also been developed for 
government lodges in the IAM to help staff establish programs on 
Executive Order 10988 and the problems of government workers. 

The main staff training done by the IAM is the orientation of new 
staff. In 1966, the union started a regular series of week-long pro- 
grams on tstion policies and headquarters services, with added sessions 
on practical topics like organizing and labor law. Separate programs 
are held for new business representatives (elected locally) and for new 
grand lodge representatives (appointed to the national staff). The two 
programs held during the survey period had 7 \ participants, and this is 
now an annual program under the direction of the headquarters vice 
president. 

Prior to this program, the IAM held several week-long schools on 
university campuses, similar to summer schools in format, which drew 
176 business representatives. Some staff training is also accomplished 
at educational sessions during some of the regional staff meetings 
called by the vice presidents. 



International Ladies' Garment Workers Phion . 1965 membership: 442,000 

The histories of union education in the United States have always 
paid special attention to the International Ladies* Garment Workers 
Union. The first national education director was appointed in 1916, and 
there has been continuous support of education since that time, the pro- 
gram emphasis varying over the years. 

At present there is a small national education department which 
concentrates on staff training, preparation of materials, general pro- 
motion of education, and assistance to locally conducted programs. An 
education staff of 45 is employed by the subordinate units of the union: 
locals, joint boards, departments, and regions as they are variously 
designated. Of these, 20 work full time in education, and the others 
about half time. As the term is used in the ILGWU, education includes 
a wide variety of cultural, social, and recreational activity directed 
to the general membership, as well as classes and conferences for local 
leaders. Just what programs are conducted is determined in each instance 
by the specific unit, the amount and character of the activities varying 
widely. 
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No national figures are kept of locally sponsored classes but one 
estimate indicates that perhaps 10,000 local activists take part annually 
in those that deal with problems of the union and the labor movement, 
while another 5,000 members are in cultural or hobby courses. In the 
first group are "how to do it" courses relating to the union and the 
labor movement, and those dealing with economic, social, and political 
problems. The union encourages new-member classes, and 43 units conduct 
such a program, usually a single class taught by the local education 
director or a staff representative. 

National education department assistance is provided for regional 
conferences and three one-week schools held each year: two by mid- 

western units and one in the east. The conferences and schools combine 
sessions on problems of the garment industry and the union movement with 
discussion of political and social issues. During the two-year period of 
our survey, 12 one-day conferences enrolled 1,500, and 2,275 attended 
18 conferences that ran two or three days. Attendance at the six one- 
week schools held during the same period amounted to 960. 

Staff training has been the primary concern of the education de- 
partment in recent years. TWice annually a four-week training session 
is held for newly hired staff, about 15 each time. These individuals 
are designated for training by the subordinate units of the union for 
which they work. The classes are conducted at union headquarters and 
deal with problems of the union and the garment industry plus some 
general background in trade unionism and social action. Instructors 
come from the education department and other union resources. 

This program for new staff has replaced the 1LG Training Institute, 
which operated from 1950 to 1961 in providing a one-year combination 
of classroom and field work for young men and women who were selected 
to work for the union. 

The education department also conducts training sessions for the 
staffs of some of the major joint boards and other subordinate units 
of the union, both in special sessions and as part of staff meetings. 
Special attention is paid to contract enforcement to assist in dealing 
with the complicated piece-rate structure of the industry, but other 
topics such as labor law and organizing are also dealt with. Some 
regions do their own staff training, particularly in contract enforce- 
ment. During the survey period there were about 700 in staff-training 
sessions run by the education department. The national department also 
undertakes special education programs for union staff concerned with 
such subjects as counseling and working with retirees. 

A paperback book service distributes about 12,000 books a year 
through sales to locals and joint boards for resale to the members. 
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Amal£amated^Clothfog_J«Jorkers_^f_^merica. 1965 membership: 377,000 

In the history of union education in the Uiited States the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers is cited as one of the first unions to 
develop its own programs* Almost since the founding of the union in 
1914 the AGWA has conducted educational activities, changing in charac- 
ter and extent with the changing times. 

The present program of .the national union is carried on by a head- 
quarters staff of three full-time and one part-time member, and by a 
field staff of six. There are also seven education directors, one part- 
time, employed by the ACWA joint boards. The following describes the 
work of the national union. 

Traditionally, ACWA has had an interest in governmental action on 
broad social questions as well as those more directly related to union 
activity. Education programs reflect this interest and are conducted in 
close cooperation with the union's legislative and political staffs. 

At the same time the education department seeks to develop understanding 
and solidarity among the diverse elements of a union membership that 
comes from isolated plants in rural United States as well as from large 
cities, north and south. In each program, therefore, training related 
to immediate union problems is integrated into a framework that keeps 
these goals in mind. 

The present program of the national union is directed primarily 
to local union activists, reaching them through one-week resident 
schools and through conferences lasting one day or more. The education 
department also promotes classes for new members, distributes paperback 
books, and does some staff training. 

There has been growing emphasis on one-week schools, with the 
number increasing from five with 330 students in 1966 to 12 with over 
660 participants in 1967. Teaching at the schools is almost entirely 
by ACWA staff, and an effort is made to keep the attendance at 50 or 
less so that there can be a close contact between students and teacher. 
An attempt is made to recruit at least two from a local union, so that 
they can make a greater impact when they return to their home communi- 
ties. Each one-week school reaches a new group; those who have 
attended cannot return. Instruction is organized around a central 
theme: in 1967 this was "The Citizen in a Democratic Society,” includ- 

ing some history as well as a consideration of current problems. Dis- 
cussion groups and workshops encourage student involvement in the 
learning process. 

ACWA educational conferences are generally conducted on a regional 
basis. In the two years of our survey about 8,000 participated in 107 
conferences conducted by the education department, of which a little 
over 5,000 were in sessions lasting two days or more. Emphasis may be 
placed on a problem currently before Congress or on a prospective 
political campaign. 
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The new-members progm developed by the education department 
suggests a carefully planned orientation class. It is now in use in 
about 15 percent of the union. Local unionists have been trained to 
take leadership in these classes. 

While there is no independent staff -training program, time has 
been set aside at regional meetings of national staff and at meetings 
of joint board staff for that purpose. These are half-day to one-day 
sessions which have dealt with industry economics, civil rights, and 
international affairs. 

Some time ago the education department started the promotion of 
paperback books through the union paper. The Advance . About 4,000 
of a variety of titles are sold each year as a result of this effort. 
Books are also sold at conferences and schools, and sometimes in bulk 
orders to locals and joint boards . 

’The Inheritance,” a film made in conjunction with the union's 
50th anniversary, has been used widely in ACWA education programs as 
well as generally throughout the field cf labor education. 

Where local education programs exist, they supplement the national 
effort by training local union officers and stewards, working with re- 
tired members, and doing additional work on legislative and political 
issues, particularly as they reflect the local community. 



Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America . 

1965 membership: 341,000 

The education program of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen is directed toward two primary objectives: the education of 

active local unionists, officers, stewards, and concerned members; 
and the training of staff. 

The administration of both these programs is centered in the union 
headquarters in Chicago. The program for local unionists consists of 
a continuing series of one-day conferences in the home communities of 
the members, while the staff-training programs are conducted at union 
headquarters in cooperation with the labor education center of 
Roosevelt Uhiversity . 

The key to the conference program has been the training of local 
full-time staff members as instructors. This is done in Chicago in 
one-week teacher-training sessions whose emphasis is on discussion 
leadership. About 300 discussion leaders have been trained since the 
program started in 1955, of whom about half are still active. The 
trained discussion leaders tend to promote education as well as teach. 

The conferences themselves are conducted by the national education 
department at the request of the local unions, using the national staff 
supplemented by trained instructors from the local involved and, if 



necessary, instructors £rom other locals. A wide variety of possible 
subject matter is suggested, covering general union skills and problems, 
the special problems of the industry and union, labor legislation, 
social and economic problems and developments, and political issues. 

The local makes the selection. Generally a conference will include one 
tool subject and one that is broader. There is consistent use of 
appropriate films and the discussion method. During the two-year period 
of our survey, 129 conferences were held, involving 4,175 participants. 

A few of th*se conferences were two- or three-day meetings. 

Since the majority of the union's staff is employed by the locals, 
staff training is directed toward upgrading the skills of this group. 

Two or three one-week training sessions are held each year for groups 
of about 35. They deal with developments in the industry and the union, 
and with collective bargaining and organizing. There are occasional 
advanced institutes, some lasting two weeks, that offer more sophisti- 
cated subject matter including general social developments and their 
impact on the union. A special series of one-week schools has been 
conducted for office secretaries who play a key role in local union 
administration. There is some training in conjunction with other meet- 
ings of local union staff, considerable emphasis being placed on 
political action. 

The education department has prepared a new-member-orientation 
program for administration by the locals. It is used in about 10 per- 
cent of the locals. 

The department has its own film library, for its own use, for 
local unions, and for public distribution of films about the union. 

A few of the latter have been produced. 

In its current programs, the education department is making a 
special effort to reach the younger members and to train the staff 
to involve this group in union activity. 



Communications Workers of America . 1965 membership: 294,000 

In the Communications Workers of America, education activity has 
always been closely tied to the union's goals and program. The experi- 
ence of CWA members in the telephone industry, where a great deal of 
time and money is spent in training, has led them to accept the need 
for education, so that over the years CWA has developed regular pro- 
grams for educating both staff and newly elected local union officers 
and stewards. Moreover, the union sees education as a tool to prepare 
and motivate local leadership, when CWA embarks on a new program. The 
most recent example of this is the "growth" schools which have been 
training local union leaders in external organizing techniques so they 
could organize new members, 

WA's present staff-training program puts the main emphasis on 
new staff. Since 1961 seven small groups have gone through the six- 
months-long program. Of this, 12 weeks are spent on a university 
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campus in a program of the social sciences and reading improvement; 

6 weeks are spent at union headquarters learning resources and policies; 
4 weeks are spent in the field working in an organizing situation. 

Each new staff member received one weelv of training in teaching tech- 
niques so that he will be prepared to teach in the locals where he is 
later assigned. 

Programs for experienced staff are held occasionally now, although 
during the 1950*8 there were regular small-group sessions for all staff, 
largely on policy and problems. The most recent staff program held by 
CWA took place in 1967, when the staff, in three different groups, had 
a week's training with an catsiae educational group on problem solving, 
how to motivate others to work in union activities, and organizing 
priorities in staff work. 

The staff-training program helps lay the basis for the total edu- 
cation program of CWA, because field staff do most of the teaching in 
the locals. Each CWA district has an educational coordinator who 
spends part of his time setting up over-all educational programs such 
as resident schools in the district, but the bulk of the actual teaching 
is done by field representatives, who are expected to hold classes for 
stewards and officers in the locals for which they are responsible. 

In any one year, roughly 85 CWA staff members (about half the total 
and nearly all of those assigned to service locals) do this work. 



With organization and responsibility clearly defined in this way, 
steward and officer training is carried on fairly systematically. This 
is important to CWA because there is high turn-over in many sections of 
the telephone industry and most of the contracts do not contain union 
shop clauses. Alert local stewards and officers are necessary to keep 
membership high. 

In the survey period, 1965 and 1966, a total of 7,000 CWA stewards 
were trained in 562 programs. Officer training is held every two years, 
after local union elections. In 1966, these sessions reached 2,700 
officers from 242 locals in 265 separate programs. Most of this train- 
ing is done in one- or two-day conferences. Since there are about 800 
locals in CWA, these figures would indicate that not all are reached 
but a significant number of the larger ones are. 

Officers and stewards who have attended these programs are eligible 
to attend week-long resident schools. CWA usually runs first-year pro- 
grams for those who have not attended a school previously and second- 
year programs for those who have been through the first-year curriculum. 
The 1967 first-year program, which is fairly typical, dealt with labor 
history, economics, and local union activities. The 1967 second-year 
program dealt with economics, politics, organizing, and psychology. 

Most of these schools are held on university campuses, but in some 
places CWA uses lodges and motels. 'Jnion field staff and university 
staff teach these schools . 

In 1965, the first year of our survey period, there were 13 week- 
long schools, drawing 895. It is up to the districts to decide whether 



and when to run these schools, but the national union pays room, board, 
and tuition for the students. In that year 34% of the 800 WA locals 
sent students to the schools, and on the whole it was the larger locals 
which participated. The median size of the locals in CWA is 200 members, 
but the average size of the local to which 1965 students belonged was 
just over 1,000 members. 

QtA’s analysis of 1965 students showed that 41% were officers of 
their locals, and 81% had had previous CWA training (presumably the local 
training mentioned previously). Average age was 36 years; average length 
of CWA membership was 11 years. Reflecting the industry, 44% of the 
students were women. 

Taken together the local and summer programs provide CWA with a 
base of staff experience and local educational acceptance when the 
union starts a new program. In 1966 CWA set new organizing goals and 
asked locals to start organizing campaigns in their home communities 
wherever they could find potential members. That year the week-long 
schools were devoted to this topic, with sessions on the need for 
organizing, NLRB procedures, how to survey and sign up people in un- 
organized plants, and similar subjects. The 21 week-long schools that 
year reached 507 persons. In order to spread the program, the union 
is now using local staff in its districts to hold two-day schools on 
the same organizing topics. 

Following-up on this, CWA is preparing to hold short conferences 
on bargaining and negotiating techniques in the districts, for the 
leadership ot the newly organized locals. 

To add to the longstanding program aimed mainly at local union 
leadership, CWA would like to see more activity in the locals, to 
draw in new members, involve young or inactive people. Outlines have 
been prepared to help local union committees get started — for legisla- 
tive committees, community services committees, new-members committees, 
and others. CWA is also experimenting with a "study forum" program 
aimed to reach members in small groups . Any group of 10 members who 
agree to organize themselves into a forum can get the materials, which 
present questions and information for four meetings on consumer problems, 
titled "Defend Your Dollar." 

An education program like that of CWA consumes materials rapidly; 
field staff must have new and good materials fcr teaching officers and 
stewards or the class may lose interest, and the instructors require 
up-to-date information on all the other topics they may be called upon 
to teach in summer schools and conferences. As a result CWA prepares 
and revises numerous teaching outlines and student materials each year, 
and one of the chief functions of the education director is to plan 
these materials. Outside assistance is often used to prepare them. The 
union has also built several education sessions around films and made 
several educational films for this purpose. This emphasis on fresh 
education materials gives the staff new information, ideas, and teaching 
techniques — an important function since there is no refresher training 
on education skills for them. 
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American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees . 

19o5 membership: 234,000 

Like other unions of government workers, the AFSCME is in the 
process of developing an educational program that takes into account 
the changing changing character of its organization: expansion of 

collective bargaining and rapid growth. 

The national union has thus far turned to education to help two 
groups within the union — the stewards and the staff. A large number 
of local unions and the councils, the coordinating intermediate union 
structure, are using university labor education programs for a variety 
of training, and some are doing their own education. Following is a 
description of the education programs of the national union. 

The first major effort has been to develop a structure that will 
provide an opportunity for basic steward training throughout the union. 
To accomplish this the union has adopted the "line by line" program of 
the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell. 
This trains local unionists to teach and it was originally used by 
unions in the paper industry. Working wi^h the union, the Cornell 
staff has prepared a set of materials that contain the detailed sub- 
stance of the sessions and specific directives to the instructors. 
Cornell has also prepared the AFSCME education staff to train the local 
unionists who will be instructors. 

For administrative purposes the education staff is geographically 
decentralized into three regions so that it can promote and administer 
the program more effectively throughout the union. In its present 
phase, the Local Union Training Program, as this effort is known, 
began functioning in late 1967. 

Originally, staff training was conducted on a spot basis to meet 
immediate problems. During the period of our survey there were 12 
three-day educational sessions, with 190 national union and council 
staff attending. In 1967 there was a special training program for 14 
prospective staff members consisting of four weeks of classes and eight 
weeks of field experience. The class sessions sought to provide a 
broad understanding of unionism as well as to deal with AFSCME problems 
More recently there was an experimental two-week program tor existing 
staff, in cooperation with The American University Labor Studies Center 
This program has now been shortened to one week and is continuing on 
a regular basis. 



United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America . 

1965 membership: 165,000 

The education program of the United Rubber Workers provides 
training for local union leadership in one-week schools and regional 
conferences, and includes a yearly series of one-week legislative 
institutes in Washington, D.C. 



The most unusual feature is the legislative institute, which— 
unlike most union conferences held in Washington— has education, not 
lobbying, as its purpose and is carefully planned to explain how Con- 
gress works and how union political action affects the legislative 
process. Congressmen and labor experts are invited to give information 
on key issues, on the legislative process, and on political realities. 
Then the delegates attend congressional sessions and visit their con- 
gressmen to get the flavor first hand. Program and visits are care- 
fully worked out with enough union staff on hand to help unionists 
interpret what they see and hear. By using Washington as a setting, 
the institutes bring to life political and legislative issues. Although 
depth understanding of intricate political issues cannot be gained in 
one week, the URW finds the institutes very successful in building sup- 
port for union political action. 

'• in 1965 and 1966, the union conducted six such legislative insti- 
tutes in Washington, the enrollment of 600 including local union offi- 
cers, members of the Ladies' Auxiliary, and some staff and national 
officers. Each staff person is expected to attend an institute at least 
once during his career. The national union pays travel expenses for one 
delegate from a local each year, in order to equalize expenses for 
locals in various parts of the country, and about ten percent of the 
locals take part annually. 

The URW also conducts a number of more traditional conferences and 
classes throughout the country. In the period covered by the survey, 
headquarters staff held 34 steward-training sessions, with 950 parti- 
pants. These sessions ran from 2 to 10 hours each. In 1965 and 1966, 
the staff also conducted 10 regional weekend conferences which combined 
union administration sessions with discussion of broad labor issues. 
These drew 480. 

In its summer schools, the URW wants to promote group solidarity 
and a feeling of identification with the union as a national organiza- 
tion. Partly for this reason, one-week schools are taught mainly by 
URW and other labor staff, and the union seldom uses universities with 
labor education centers. The content deals with broad social issues 
as well as with the traditional leadership skills, and each year some 
of the schools have both a basic and an advanced section. 

In 1965 and 1966, 12 of these schools were held in the United 
States, with 750 attending. The schools were conducted at union 
centers like Unity House (the ILGWU's vacation center), resort facili- 
ties, and several universities that offer housing but little program 
aid. The national union pays room, board, and tuition for two students 
from each local. About 30 percent of the locals participated in 1966, 
an average year. 

The UFW has done only a little staff training. Each year at the 
annual staff meeting various departments explain their functioning and 
the education department devotes one day to a current topic of 
importance. 



The UHW has produced several films and several pamphlets that have 
been widely used in labor education. A free film library is maintained 
for the use of locals and staff. 



Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union . 

1965 membership: 162,000 

The education program of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers has 
put its emphasis mainly on training officers and stewards, conducting 
staff-training programs as the need arises. 

The union sees a special need to train local leadership in griev- 
ance handling and bargaining because of the nature of collective bar- 
gaining in the oil and chemical industries. Most of the locals are 
fairly small and both bargaining and contract administration is carried 
on locally to a large extent. To give locals the skills they need, the 
union education department holds numerous two- or three-day conferences 
in the home communities, sometimes for one local and sometimes for 
several in an area. In addition to the usual steward-training and local 
union administration classes, these conferences usually discuss arbi- 
tration, preparing for negotiations, and organizing. The education 
department has prepared detailed materials, using a number of cases and 
examples, on the mathematics of negotiations, grievances, contract 
language, and arbitration problems, for use in its programs. 

In the period covered by the survey the union held 46 such con- 
ferences, enrolling 1,400. Three similar programs, held in conjunction 
with 0CAW district-wide meetings, drew an additional 110 local union 
activists . 

The union's summer schools also put stress on bargaining, arbitra- 
tion, and organizing, but spend more time on economics and broader 
social issues than is possible in the short conferences. In the survey 
period, six summer schools were held on university campuses, with 194 
enrolled. 

Special conferences for local union financial officers were called 
by the OCAW Secretary-Treasurer's office during 1965 and 1966, primarily 
to explain how to fill out the various reports required by the union and 
government agencies. There were 101 financial officers attending these. 

During the survey period, the union also held six conferences on 
pension and insurance plans in conjunction with district meetings. 

These drew 500. 

As the need arises, the union holds staff-training programs. In 
the period covered by the survey, two two-week sessions were held at 
union headquarters to give part of the staff additional information 
on labor law and on negotiating for group insurance and pensions. 

About half the staff, 50 in all, attended. Another staff-training 
program during this period took place at two summer schools, where 
small groups of staff studied a broader range of subjects such as 
organizing, management planning, economics of the industry, social 
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legislation, and reading improvement. There were 39 in these programs, 
which were held on university campuses at the same time as schools for 

local leadership. 

In 1968, OCAW embarked on a program to train new staff in one-week 
sessions held at the Denver headquarters of the union. This is an 
orientation program for about 10 staff members at a time, to bring them 
closer to the national union, to tell them what is expected of them, and 
to explain the resources of the international union and its various 

departments . 



American Federation of Government Employees . 1965 membership: 139,000 

In 1962, shortly after President Kennedy issued Executive Order 
10988 giving federal employees the right to bargain collectively, the 
American Federation of Government Employees embarked on a new educa- 
tional program to help members and locals understand the change and take 
advantage of it. Collective bargaining meant new ways of operation for 
existing lodges, which traditionally had carried on without formal re- 
cognition or power. Local leadership had to be trained quickly m the 
meaning and procedures of the Executive Order— how to organize, get 
recognition, negotiate, and handle grievances. Moreover, since govern- 
ment workers have traditionally focused on legislation and lobbying as 
the way to solve their problems, the growing AFGE membership has needed 
information on the significance of collective bargaining and the changed 
relationships with management and personnel administrators that it brings. 

AFGE membership has grown since 1962 from less than 100,000 to more 
than 250,000 by 1968, and this upsurge has added to the educational needs 
of the union. The education program has emphasized the training of 
lodge officers, stewards, and active members, since they carry a large 
share of the load of organising and servicing. The main vehicles are 
one-week resident schools and an extensive program of shorter conferences. 

The conferences, one to three days in length, deal with the Execu- 
tive Order and agency regulations, steward and officer training, and 
legislative issues facing government workers. During 1965 and 1966, 
the AFGE conducted 51 of these institutes around the country, with 
4,725 attending. The number of programs was similar in 1967, but more 
of them were three days long, which the education department considers 

more satisfactory. 

Under a recent decision of the Comptroller General, in 1968 the 
program for a number of these institutes will include one day s paid 
administrative leave for members taking time from their government jobs. 
This decision stated that agencies "may" give up to eight hours of paid 
administrative leave for education seminars where the education is of 
"mutual benefit to the employing agency and the employee representative” 
who attends the seminar. In accordance with this decision, the AFGE has 
designated one day of their Institute program to be limited to important 
rules and procedures set out in the agency regulations and the Federal 

Personnel Manual. 
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The AFGE's week-long schools on university campuses are also 
focused on local leadership. Each school has one section for stewards 
and one for lodge officers. Two schools were held in 1965, and again 
in 1966, with a total of 319 attending. This program expanded to four 
schools ’ in 1967. As might be expected in a union that is growing and 
breaking new ground, a number of the students pay their own way, using 
their annual leave time. 

The schools are considered a key part of the AFGE education program 
because they provide time to emphasize the goals and philosophy of labor 
as well as ’’tool” skills. They thus help active AFGE members see them- 
selves as part of a labor movement, working with other unions, and con- 
cerned with broad social issues as well as the special problems of 
government workers . 

Severa 1 staff-training programs have been held in recent years. 

All staff attended a one-week school on white-collar organizing that 
was held in cooperation with the Labor Education Service of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1965. In 1966 and 1967, one-week programs on 
collective bargaining were held at Michigan State for selected staff 
members, with about 25 in each group. 

While drawing on traditional labor education materials to some 
extent, the AFGE has had to supplement them considerably, since govern- 
ment unions work in a framework of regulations and procedures for recog- 
nition, negotiating, and grievance handling that differs from that of 
unions in private employment. AFGE has devoted a good deal of attention 
to the preparation of materials, an effort complicated by the fact that 
each government agency has its own regulations and procedures. Materials 
describing these regulations are continually being compiled by the 
education staff, and then updated as new regulations are issued or 
rules changed by contract negotiations. 

In conducting its programs as well as in preparing the materials, 
the AFGE has had the help of the AFL-CIO, the Government Etaployees 
Council, and several university labor programs whose staff have made 
a special effort to learn the complexities of federal government unionism. 



International Chemical Workers Union . 1965 membership: 85,000 

The International Chemical Workers Union is one of the smaller 
unions with an education program. A joint Department of Research, Edu- 
cation, Health, and Safety is responsible for the program. 

During the survey period, the union held nine short conferences, 
ranging from one to three days, for steward and officer training. 

These conferences had 270 participants. In addition, education staff 
conducted short sessions at seven regional meetings of the union 
attended by 400. 



Two summer schools were held, both in cooperation with the labor 

education program of Rutgers University. There j » ere J 13 loc * 1 E J“ . 
cers and stewards enrolled at these schools. The 1965 school had both 

basic and advanced sections. 



The ICWU has evolved a new kind of on-the-job training program 
for potential staff members which ur-es organizing campaigns as the 
classroom. Five or six active local union officers are selected from 
their plants and assigned as a group to work with an experienced mem- 
ber of the ICWU field staff on organizing campaigns in an area. For 
three months, while the trainees organize, they also attend education 
sessions each week conducted by the supervising representative and 
occasionally by other union staff or local experts. These sessions 
deal with ICWU policies, labor law, writing leaflets, steward training, 
AFL-CIO and labor structure, etc. During 1965 and 1966, 16 persons 
were trained in this way. 

The Chemical Workers Union also holds one-week staff meetings 
every other year, dividing the staff into two groups each time. Such 
meetings, drawing 60 field staff and business agents in 1965, had 
informational sessions conducted by the education department, as well 
as the usual policy discussions. 



Allied Industrial Workers of America, Internationa l Union. 

1965 membership: 69,000 

With its membership in about 350 widely scattered local unions 
in a great variety of industries, the Allied Industrial Workers of 
America has developed an education program that is aimed at serving 
the union functionally. 

The primary activities consist of art annual staff-training con- 
ference* an annual national one-week resident school for local union 
leaders; and a biennial series of two-day regional institutes for local 
union bargaining committee members. There are also occasional steward- 
training programs and ad hoc institutes as time permits. These programs 
are conducted by the union education director and two part-time assist- 
ants, using other resources from the union and, for some activities, 
university staff and facilities, particularly the School for Workers 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

The staf f-training sessions bring together at a university the 
total national staff of the union, 60 in 1966, for training in such 
subjects as organizing or specific aspects of collective bargaining. 
Detailed training materials are prepared. During the years when local 
union collective bargaining conferences are held, the staff will focus 
on the same problem areas . 

The one-week school brings together 150 to 175 elected or appointed 
local union officials for trade union training. There are first-, 
second-, and third-year programs to prevent duplication of experience, 
as well as special courses for time-study stewards and community services 
representatives. There is a conscious decision to hold a large national 
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school to build solidarity within the union. The restriction to local 
union officials provides a focus on those who will use the training 

when they return home. 

The two-day institutes for members of local bargaining committees 
reach about 1,400 to 1,500 out of a total of about 2,000 in the union. 
This program was mandated by the union convention to provide nationa 
leadership and assistance to local unions. In view of the great ivers 
ity of industry and size of locals, the conferences deal with those 
aspects of bargaining which are most common. Instruction is given by 
national union staff based on especially prepared materials. An addi- 
tional 500 stewards and local union officers are reached by the other 
programs conducted by the national union. 



International U nion of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers . 19 ^membership: 60,000 

The educational program of the Brewery Workers centers around 
conferences for local leadership development, with programs of wider 
scope held occasionally to d al with industry or union-wide problems. 

Conferences dealing with union administration, grievance handling, 
and bargaining are held in the home communities of the members to train 
local union leaders, particularly those in newly organized locals. In 
the period covered by the survey, 43 such one-day conferences were held 
enrolling 1,625. During this same period, seven two-day regional con- 
ferences emphasizing bargaining were also held, drawing 300. These 
brought together locals in a region, company, or industry to take part 
in educational sessions on bargaining and union administration. 

A relatively new development is the program of schools organized 
by industry or company. Their aim, in addition to education on bread- 
and-butter union subjects, is to promote understanding and solidarity 
among locals with common problems. In 1967, the union set up its 
first week-long school for soft-drink workers, held at the University 
of Wisconsin School for Workers. 

A similar school, but one that draws from several international 
unions, is organized by the Brewery Workers’ education staff for union- 
ists in the Quaker Oats Company. While the 14 unions in Quaker Oats 
work together through an IUD bargaining council, there is no education 
program for the council. In 1966 and 1967 the Brewery staff organized 
and conducted week-long schools at the UAW Center in Ottawa, Illinois, 
which took up communications, grievance handling, and the economics of 
bargaining. In 1967, locals from seven internationals sent delegates. 

From time to time the staff also holds education conferences for 
locals in the American Tobacco Company, whose workers belong to the 
Brewery Workers* union and two other unions. 



Several years ago the Brewery Workers began to hold national 
policy conferences for its local union officers and business agents. 
These conferences serve as an educational rather than a policy-making 
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function and are used for discussing major problems facing the union. 
The 1965 conference, which featured organizing and union finances, 
drew 157 participants. 

While there is no regular program of staff training, the field 
staff are brought together occasionally for informative sessions on 
the union and on their work at meetings held prior to the policy con- 
ferences and the contention. 



What Causes National Union Interest in Education? 

What kinds of national unions are active in labor education? 

Three categories can be identified, although some unions will fit into 
more than one. The first consists of those unions which have a long 
educational tradition; they regard education as a normal function and 
believe it has a firm place in the union scheme of things. The two 
clothing-worker unions are examples; their tradition predates the 
New Deal. The UAW and the Textile Workers Union of America are examples 
of New Deal unions in which education was always accepted. In general, 
this group of unions has social goals beyond organizing and collective 
bargaining, and they view education as a way of involving union members 
in social action as well as training them for union service. They might 
be said to exemplify the original tradition of union education in the 
United States. 

A second category consists of mass-production unions with member- 
ship in large units, where much of the union effectiveness depends on 
unpaid local activists. The Steelworkers and the Rubber Workers are 
examples of the many industrial unions interested in education. The 
IAM is a former AFL union which turned to education as it gained a 
large industrial membership. When a union's membership includes both 
industrial workers and craft workers, as does the IBEW, the manufac- 
turing and utility units are more likely to be engaged in education 
than those in construction. The CWA also belongs in this second 
category, although its concern for education is strengthened by the 
emphasis given training and education by management in the telephone 
industry. Some of the unions in the first category also fit into the 
second; and many of the unions in the second category have become involved 
in social action and have used education to further this interest. Con- 
sequently today's programs may be very similar, even though the original 
impetus for education may have been different. 

The third category consists of unions that have turned to education 
because some event presented problems with which they were not accustomed 
to deal and may have also provided an opportunity for rapid growth. 

This is the group that has most recently turned its attention to educa- 
tion. Unions of federal employees are the best examples. After the 
federal executive order on bargaining was issued, established unions 
like those of postal employees had to supplement their lobbying activi- 
ties with bargaining, much of which was to be carried on by local offi- 
cers. Craft unions in tho metal trades needed to develop expertise in 
dealing with the federal government, and to train local officers and 
stewards for new functions. A union with small membership like the 
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Anoriran Federation of Government Employees depends on education to 
fraii “th staff and local leade-s to take advantage of the opportune 
ties for growth and then to bargain. 

The federal employee unions are the most obvious but not the only 

ones 3ho turned to education to help meet new problems. The major 
° •' • fofa a „,i local government, the American Federation of State, 

County "and Municipal Workers, reacted in the same way as opportunities 
for growth developed and collective bargaining became more common. 

Unions like the Boilermakers and the Molders first resorted to ed 
tion to help meet new problems in industrial engineering, then bro - 
ened their programs as they saw the value of education in equipping 
staff and local leaders with needed skills. 

It is harder to determine why some unions have responded to 
changes by developing sophisticated educational programs for staff 
?ocaf leadership while others, after an initial flurry, have sett ed 
down to limited activity. It may be that rapidly growing unions lik 
AFGE and AFSCME become more aware of the "eed than the 
for example, which were already well established. But the Fir g 
ers an established union that began with a small program, is now 
expmding. This may be a result of differing attitudes in union 

leadership toward education. 

For it is clear that acceptance of education as an institution- 
supporting function is still the exception rather than the rule among 
American unions. This is true even though more unions sponsor educa- 
tional activity than in the past, and the new unions with 
activity include many that frowned upon it years ago. Very few unions 
?hai start educational programs give them up. TWo of the major unions 
in the paper industry did discontinue their programs, in both cases 
following internal political disputes; but this has not happened 1 
other unions which have also experienced internal friction. 

We did not query union leaders without education programs to 
determine their attitudes toward education, but long-time service in 
unions has exposed us to their ideas. The labor educators to whom we 
talked have confirmed our general opinions. 

Many union leaders do not see any need for training or education. 
They feel that unionism is a practical matter and is best learned by 
doing. They point out that the present union leaders at all levels 
learned in the school of experience and on the whole learned well, as 
would be testified by the management representatives with whom they 
conduct bargaining or compete in organizing. These unionists feel that 
the new generation of leaders will learn as they did, by 
in union activity, and what they learn this way will be tested by the 
successes and failures in day-to-day union work; thus only those who 
know what they are doing will rise. 

Most often these unionists regard organizing and bargaining as the 
only union functions, and their interest in government is limited only 
to government assistance or interference with these functions. They 
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see no need in assisting union staff or membership to understand social 
problems. In their opinion, therefore, union education is unnecessary. 

In some cases this attitude is combined with a suspicion of intel- 
lectuals, or of education itself, as distracting to the main goals of 
unions as they see them. There is a feeling that education will side- 
track unionists into activities that are unimportant or even contrary 
to the union's best interests. 

There is another kind of suspicion of education, particularly 
among lower- ranking union leaders. Why, they say, should we train 
members to compete with us for our jobs? We had to work hard to learn 
what we know and get where we are; why make it easy for others to re- 
place us? 

Some leaders also regard the "educated" member as a potential 
troublemaker, even when not ambitious for office. The classic story in 
labor education concerns an educator who suggested a course in parlia- 
mentary law to his superior. "The members are making too many motions 
already," is the reported response. While this may not be true in any 
particular case, it does reflect an attitude that was reported to us by 
many union educators, even in unions which support education. 

In assessing these attitudes it is important to keep in mind that, 
unlike business, unionism is a democratic institution and union leader- 
ship is always conscious of this. Opposition to education is declining, 
however; it is less popular to express it openly now than it was a 
generation ago, even if it is felt. The new complications of union 
operation have shaken the stand that all learning can take place on the 
job, particularly regarding staff. We discuss this point in the section 
on staff training. For many union leaders AFL-CIO involvement in 
politics and legislation has boradened the concept of the union's role 
in society. But not all the leaders understand the possibilities of 
education in assisting the unions to meet new challenges. 

Some unions feel that education can help support all union activ- 
ity: bargaining, organizing, political action, or effective administra- 

tion, as well as to strengthen internal democracy. This attitude is 
not typical, however. More commonly, education is viewed as a limited 
function, particularly in training and morale-building for local union 
officers and activists. In these cases the education staff is, in a 
sense, one step removed from the major operations of the union, respond- 
ing to requests for service or carrying on certain traditional programs 
like conferences or one-week resident schools. In smaller unions where 
this attitude prevails , there is pressure for the education staff to 
perform other functions that are regarded as more important. 

There are, nevertheless, small unions with a high regard for the 
importance of education but lacking the financial resources to initiate 
major programs. Some have pressed for greater initiative in education 
from the AFL-CIO; they feel that only in an expanded federation program 
could the educational needs of small unions be met. 
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National Union Education Activities 



Against this background it is appropriate to examine the various 
activities that were reported by the national unions, in an attempt o 
provide some idea of the extent of each kind of program and some analy- 
sis of each, where it may be useful. Separate sections on two major 
union programs conducted chiefly by national unions— staff training an 
one-week resident schools for local unionists— will be found at e en 
of this chapter and will not be discussed in detail now. Because of 
the special section on staff training, all the material below deals 
with programs for local activists. 



The main types of activity for local leadership are the short 
conference, the short course, and the one-week resident school . Of 
these the most common is the short conference, 33 of the responding 
unions reporting the use of this technique. We had hoped to obtain 
meaningful totals on such conferences run by national unions and 
figures on enrollment, but we found this impossible since figures were 
not available for the two largest unions, the UAW and the Steelworkers, 
as well as for some others; consequently, our totals are far below the 
actuality. For the unions which did give us the information we cau 
supply the following figures: During 1965 and 1966, 17 unions reported 

358 one-day educational conferences with an enrollment of 15,643. In 
the same period, 29 unions ran 1,253 two- or three-day conferences with 
an enrollment of 37,234. The figures on the longer conferences are 
thrown out of proportion by the activity of the CWA, which conducts wide 
spread steward and officer training for single local unions through this 
method, conducting 827 conferences with an enrollment of 9,614 during 
the two-year period. If the CWA figure is deducted, the totals for the 
other 28 unions would be 426 conferences with an enrollment of 27,620. 



The CWA conferences need to be distinguished from the others be- 
cause the average size is small enough to permit traditional classroom 
techniques. Many other unions also use conferences for the training of 
stewards and officers of individual locals, but in larger groups. In 
such unions as AFGE, I AM, OCAW, or the Boilermakers, the attendance at 
training conferences may range from 50 to 100. In the Allied Industrial 
Workers, the Postal Clerks, the Office and Professional Employees, the 
conferences bring together officers of many locals on a regional basis. 
Training at these sessions tends to deal more with general problems. 

As indicated in the program description, the AIW conferences are closely 
tied to the union* s collective bargaining program. The CWA conferences 
differ from the others in another way. They are run by field representa- 
tives while the others are conducted by national union education staff, 
headquarters staff in the smaller unions, or field staff if the union 

has them. 

There is a quite different emphasis in the conferences sponsored 
by the ACWA and the ILGWU. In both of these unions political and social 
questions are likely to be stressed more than the skills of bargaining 
or union administration. One union, the Meat Cutters, combines union 
skills and broader issues in its one-day conferences for local unions. 
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In the unions with a full-time education staff— and that group 
includes the ones conducting most of the conferences reported — attention 
is paid to the methods used and the conferences are thus an educational 
experience. Some unions like the Meat Cutters work hard at this, par- 
ticularly since the conference is the union's major educational effort 
directed at the locals. In unions without educational expertise, how- 
ever, it may be difficult to distinguish between the conference with an 
educational purpose and the tradi ional union session in which the par- 
ticipants listen to speeches and sometimes have an opportunity to ask 
questions . 

We sought information on educational activity conducted as part of 
other union conferences and on conferences with an educational purpose 
run by departments other than the national union education department. 

But the statistics obtained are so scant that we are not reporting them. 
Both types of activity are common, however. The IAM and the postal 
workers often arrange educational sessions as part of regular state- 
wide meetings. Other unions will set aside time at meetings of local 
union representatives called together for other purposes. The topics 
discussed may vary but in recent years there has been increasing emphasis 
on political and social questions. The educational quality of these ses- 
sions is affected by the same consideration as noted in the paragraph 
above regarding education conferences generally. 

In some unions the education field staff conducts short courses, 
usually in two- to three-hour classes meeting once a week for six weeks, 
to train local union stewards and officers. Our information on the 
extent of this kind of activity is incomplete since neither the UAW 
nor the Steelworkers has records detailing the programs of their 
large field staffs. Two unions did report fairly large programs of 
this kind, the IAM and the AFSCME. In the IAM some of the field staff 
conduct such courses on a regular basis. During 1965 and 1966 there 
were 114 with an enrollment of 1,943. Course content varied somewhat 
from local to local, but generally provided skill training for stewards 
in grievance handling or for officers in union administration. The 
AFSCME program is quite different. While the courses are administered 
by the national education department, they are taught by local unionists 
who have been especially trained to use a detailed steward-training 
manual. As is indicated in the program description, the manual and the 
instructor training are a cooperative venture with the Cornell labor 
education center. During 1965 and 1966 AFSCME local instructors con- 
ducted 286 steward-training courses with an enrollment of 1,969. The 
UAW has a somewhat similar program for newly organized local unions. 
Experienced local unionists are trained to use a manual prepared by the 
national education department. While no figures are available for the 
survey period, 423 such courses were reported between the start of the 
program in 1966 and the UAW convention in the spring of 1968. Courses 
of this type reported by other unions were occasional, totaling 13. 

These activities and the summer schools described in detail later 
in this chapter constitute the major effort of national unions to pro- 
vide education and training to the activists who carry much of the 
responsibility for union work 1" ^ally. It is clear that very few unions 
have developed a systematic program that will reach throughout the 
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organization on a regular basis. In the UAW this is the responsibility 
of the locals with the assistance of a large full-time education field 
staff. We know that a great deal is done, but there are no records that 
permit a judgment about the amount or character of the educational 
opportunities offered. 

The ILGWU also places the responsibility for leadership training 
on its subordinate organizations and, as indicated in the program de- 
scription, these groups employ a large educational staff. But, again, 
the records do not provide a basis for making judgments on the attention 
given to this problem. 

Making use of its regular field representatives, the CWA has a 
pattern of regular training for stewards and officers that reaches a 
high proportion of its locals, especially the larger ones. AFSCME has 
developed, with some success, the pattern of steward-training mentioned 
above, based on the development of local instructors, but the program 
has not yet been spread throughout the union and it is too soon to say 
whether the effort will succeed. This union is now also in the process 
of working out a national system for training its officers. 

A few of the smaller unions have series of regular regional educa- 
tion conferences that bring together local leaders for limited areas of 
training. In some of the unions a large proportion of local union 
leaders participate in these sessions but, as indicated above, the con- 
ference functions are quite limited and in some cases the conferences 
are of poor quality. Probably the best of them are the AIW collective 
bargaining conferences which deal with limited material intensively. 

The Meat Cutters* education department offers annual conferences for 
local activists, but the initiative must come from the locals and, as 
a result, some areas of the union do nothing. 

It is fair to say, therefore, that most national unions with an 
education program have not undertaken the responsibility for system- 
atic training of all local leaders. In some cases this may be a re- 
flection of limited resources but it seemed clear from our interviews 
with union educators that it reflects equally a feeling of many union 
decision makers, either national or local, that such training was not 
needed or important. 

We sought information about national educational activities 
directed to unionists other than local leadership and staff. This 
included programs for retired members or for members preparing for 
retirement; for families of members; and for the nationally elected 
officers and executive board. Although the information we gathered is 
limited, it is possible to make some general conclusions in this area. 

The UAW conducts the only consistent major program for retired 
members or those preparing for retirement. The extent of this endeavor 
was not reported to us, but we do know that the UAW sponsors and par- 
ticipates in centers for retirees in a number of communities, offering 
a wide range of activities usually on a community basis rather than by 
union grouping. The UAW has also negotiated programs for preretirement 
training jointly with the Chrysler Corporation and some smaller companies, 
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and has trained staff and local unionists to conduct union-spon .ored 
programs in preparation for retirement in those companies that have no 
joint program. The extent of the Chrysler activity during 1965 and 1966 
is detailed in the UAW program description. The other unions indicating 
work in this area encourage locals to take responsibility or in a few 
cases have sponsored residential centers for retired members. 

While 10 unions indicated that they offered educational programs 
to families of members, in almost every case they were sporadic or 
involved the encouragement of spouses to participate in programs 
directed primarily to unionists, as in the one-week resident schools. 

In a few of these schools, special programs are set up for those 
spouses who attend. The UAW family education centers, of which the 
first is now being completed in Michigan, represent an entirely new 
concept in union education and are not an extension of an already 
existing operation. The plan for the centers is noted briefly in the 
UAW program description and will not be repeated here. 

One union, the Steelworkers, reported a regular educational pro- 
gram developed especially for its national officers and executive board. 
The Steelworkers’ program description includes a summary of the sessions 
held so far and other details. At present it is the only effort by a 
national union to bring to its top leaders the ideas and information of 
academic experts and others on the basic problems of our society. 

Impetus for the sessions came from The Brookings Institution conferences 
described elsewhere in this report. Other unions whose top officials 
have participated in the Brookings program are reported considering 
similar activity but none has acted thus far. 

A few other unions reported occasional education programs for their 
national executive board, but these would appear to be rare and they 
deal with technical information related to bargaining. 



Employer Support 

At the suggestion of the union educators at our original planning 
meeting we sought information about employer involvement in labor educa 
tion through joint programs or through financial support. Aside from 
the UAW preretirement courses mentioned earlier, nothing was reported 
in either of these areas. There are two ways, however, in which 
management supports labor education financially. Under a Comptroller 
General's ruling, U.S. government agencies may give eight hours of 
paid administrative leave for educational seminars when the subject 
is of mutual benefit to the employing agency and the employee repre- 
sentative attending. As a result of this ruling the unions of govern- 
ment employees are organizing their educational conferences so that 
one day is spent on such matters as agency regulations and general 
federal personnel practices. If the conference is normally held during 
working time, this reduces the lost-time cost to the local. If the con 
ference is held over a weekend, the event can be extended one day with- 
out lost wages for the participants. 
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The other possibility of employer support is more complex. The 
DAW and some other unions have negotiated tuition-refund plans or 
anployees, generally for job- related education in a recognized educa- 
tional institution. These programs have not been in effect long enoug 
to tell us whether they would cover tuition in university-run. long- 
term programs or in the labor studies credit programs now being estab- 
lished by some institutions. If tuition for these courses is refunded 
it would remove a financial barrier either from the individual taking 
the course or from a local union which may be sponsoring the student. 



What Members Attend 

We have said so often as to be repetitious that most national 
union education is directed to local activists and full-time staff. 

In our interviews with union educators we sought information about the 
involvement in education of some identifiable groups: new members, 

young members, women, and minorities. We were interested in special 
programs directed to these union members, and in their participation in 
the normal education activity. As would be expected, there are ew 
records, but some impressions are worth reporting. 

A number of unions make a special effort to encourage their locals 
to conduct orientation sessions for new members. This effort usually 
involves the preparation of a kit of materials to be given to the new 
member and the development of a suggested outline for an orientation 
session. Unions which have pressed this program include the ILOJU, the 
ACWA, the UAW , and the Meat Cutters. The ACWA has trained some local 
unionists to conduct the orientation session; and in the Meat Cutters 
union this type of program is part of the instructor training given to 
local union staff. However, no union reports great success. An esti- 
mate of 15 percent of the locals was submitted by several education 
directors interested in new-member orientation, and it is fair o 
assume that no union does much more than this. 



There have been no special national union programs for young 
workers, although all the education directors we interviewed feel 
strongly that there needs to be a special appeal to them. Young mem- 
bers who do take union responsibility do participate in one-week 
resident schools and in the educational conferences, but the general 
feeling is that the age level of those who participate in education is 
somewhat higher than that of the total membership. This would be 
expected since it is the more experienced union members who have risen 
to local leadership. ACWA makes a special effort to recruit young work- 
ers for the one-week schools. A UAW check on summer-school participants 
showed 23 percent under 30, as contrasted with an employment figure of 
32.4 percent in that age group in General Motors, Chrysier, and Ford. 



The national AFL-CIO Department of Education is experimenting with 
some special education programs for young unionists, described in the 
section of this report dealing with the AFL-CIO. One purpose ot the 
AFL-CIO effort is to encourage similar activity by the national unions. 
The Texas state AFL-CIO has conducted the only other special programs 
for young unionists. 



The UAW is one union that conducts educational activity especially 
for women members. This is a function of the Women's Department, and 
its character and extent in 1965 and 1966 are noted in the UAW program 
description. Educators from other unions indicate that generally the 
number of women who participate in education is small in proportion to 
their membership in the union. This may not apply in those unions like 
ACWA, ILGWU, and CWA, which have a very high percentage of women. 

Minorities also seem to participate in education programs to a 
small degree in proportion to their membership. According to some of 
the union educators, the minority representatives who do attend sessions 
are those who have been active for some time and the younger members 
have not become involved; but this feeling is not universal. A few 
unions, on a local basis, have cooperated with the Urban League in 
special classes for Negro members. That program is described later 
in the report. 



Joint Programs 

Almost all national union programs are independent of one another. 
In two instances, however, this does not apply. For a number of years 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen cooperated in a series of educational conferences 
in the development of a series of home study courses and occasionally 
in sponsoring local short courses, generally in connection with a uni- 
versity labor education center. Educational activity has declined in 
recent years in both of these unions . 

The other instance of cooperation involves the unions in the AFL- 
CIO Metal Trades Department who work together to train stewards and 
officers in U.S. government installations, primarily navy yards, in 
which the workers are represented by a local Metal Trades Council. A 
joint committee made up of representatives of the national unions con- 
cerned, working with the rooperation of the AFL-CIO Department of Educa 
tion and the Metal Trades Department, has taken responsibility for 
developing and conducting training conferences for local activists and 
for the staffs which serve them. During 1965 and 1966 there were two 
staff-training sessions involving 81 union representatives, and nine 
conferences for stewards and officers with an enrollment of 750. 

There is one other example of joint activity: one-week schools 

for leaders of local unions of workers employed by a single company 
but coming from several national unions. Two such schools were held: 
one for locals in the American Tobacco Company and the other for the 
Quaker Oats Company locals. In these instances the education depart- 
ment of the Brewery Workers set up and conducted the schools. 



Education Department Responsibilities 

In addition to the direct operation of labor education programs, 
union education departments perform some related functions and others 
that result from the union's interest in other aspects of education. 
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Our questionnaire asked for information in both areas but not for any 
details of time or staff allotted to each. The responses to this ques- 
tion, therefore, are only indicative. In listing the answers we have 
separated the two categories. In the first, related to their own educa- 
tion programs, ten departments maintain a film library; nine have pro- 
duced films; seven distribute books; six prepare publications; four 
prepare course outlines; and two administer home study courses. In the 
field of general education we find that 15 administer scholarship pro- 
grams, usually for children of members; seven do some work with the 
public schools; and three provide advice to the union on problems of 
education generally. 

All unions interested in education encourage their locals to 
initiate activity. We discuss the general character of local union 
education later in this report. Here we are concerned only with nation- 
al union activities that assist locals in developing their own programs. 
Where there is no full-time local staff, the general structure for local 
operation is the education committee. As already mentioned, national 
union field staff in education are expected to assist such committees. 

In addition, ten unions issue regular bulletins or other material for 
local education committees, and the same number but not entirely the 
same ones provide some training for members of local committees. 

In some unions--the UAW and the IAM, for example--the bulletins 
are issued regularly and contain program suggestions and references to 
resources. CWA has prepared detailed committee handbooks suggesting a 
pattern of work, as well as a printed manual for local education com- 
mittees. Other unions issue the material less frequently; it is often 
directed to specific issues which may have union priority. Most of the 
training of education committee members takes place at the one-week 
resident schools, often in a special workshop for this purpose. It 
tends to be a sporadic rather than a continuing activity. Some measure 
c£ its effectiveness will be found in the section on local union education. 



National Union Education Staff 



Who does the educational work for the national unions? Table IV-2 
provides the information we received from the 43 unions reporting some 
educational activity. In 34 cases there was a staff assigned to work 
on education at union headquarters. In the others, education was an 
occasional assignment to an officer or some other headquarters staff 
person. Only 24 of the 34 unions had full-time headquarters staff 
assigned to education. This figure, however, both exaggerates and 
underest ima tes the attention given to labor education. In a few unions 
such as the Laborers and the Carpenters the full-time staff reported as 
assigned to education are also responsible for skill training, with 
which we are not concerned in this report. In other unions, particularly 
those, with a combined education and research department, several persons 
work on education so that the total resource may be greater than the 
services of a single person full time. The Chemical Workers, the Fire 
Fighters , and the IBEW are examples . 
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Table IV- 2 



NATIONAL UNION EDUCATION STAFF, 1967 



Headquarters Field 



Type of Staff 




No. of 
Unions 


No. of 
Staff 


No. of 
Unions 


No. of 
Staff 


Full-Time 

Part-Time 


Total 


24 

18 , 
34 y 


56 

30 

86 


6 

8 , 
io y 


38 

68 

106 



1/ Represents the total number of unions reporting headquarters a\d 
~ field staff respectively. 



The UAW has by far the largest headquarters education staff, with 
10 in the education department and 5 (of whom 2 are part-time) in the 
staff-training center. The next largest is the Meat Cutters with five. 
There are four at the Steelworkers and three each at the IAM and the 
ACWA. In general the unions with the most significant programs have the 
largest staffs at headquarters, but CWA runs a major program with only 
one full-time and one part-time person in headquarters, and the ILGWU 
has only two at headquarters . 

We sought information about the other responsibilities of part- 
time headquarters education staff. In most unions several were indi- 
cated. Research was most common, with 17 responses. The others were 
political action, 11; bargaining, 9; publicity or editing, 8; organiz- 
ing, 7; community services, 7; and 10 unions reporting a scattering 
of other activities. 

Only six unions reported full-time field staff for education. 
Twenty- three of the 38 that were reported are in the UAW . The next 
largest group is in the ACWA, with six; AFSCME has four; and there 
are two each in IUE and IAM and one in the Steelworkers. 

The 31 Steelworkers part-time educational field representatives 
dominate that group. CWA has 10, and the same number were reported 
by the Locomotive Firemen, but they spend little time on education. 

There are four each in UAW and the IAM; and the IUE and the Boiler- 
makers have three each. 

Among the unions with education field sta^f there is considerable 
difference in the staff relationship with the headquarters department. 
Those in the ACWA and the AFSCME are closely attached to the department 
and in effect carry national programs to the field. This applies gen- 
erally in the UAW where the regional staff have a dual responsibility: 
to the union’s regional director and to the education department. In 
the other instances the education field staff are responsible primarily 
to the regional structure. Those who work part time are usually field 
representatives with education as one of their responsibilities--often 
a minor one. The proportion of time they spend on education and the 
kind of work they do is determined in the region. They work with the 
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headquarters department on educational activities in their region, and 
( ; i n most unions attend meetings of education staff held once or twice 

a year. 

Who are the people who comprise the national union education staffs? 
There was no attempt to survey them, but we did ask union educators 
what kinds of people were employed. A distinction should be made be- 
tween headquarters staff and field staff. Let us consider the field ^ 
staff first. Nearly all national union education field staff are union 
representatives who have developed an interest in education. As already 
mentioned, aside from the UAW staff, most have more traditional responsi- 
bilities in addition to education. There are two major exceptions: 

ACWA and AFSCME. In both these unions the education field staffs are 
drawn from outside although they may have had experience as union mem- 
bers or have worked with other unions. These outsiders, as they might 
be called, are expected to have an understanding of and a concern for 
unions, an ability to work with people, and— hopefully but not always— 
some previous experience in labor education. 

While the ILGWU has no national field staff, it does have a very 
large education staff attached to subordinate units of the union. Many 
of the employees originally came from the year-long training institute 
formerly run by the union; others are outsiders hired specifically for 
this work; some have worked for the union in secretarial positions and 
have developed an interest and competence in education; and still others 
have come from the shop. 



Headquarters education staff also includes a mixture of men who 
have risen from local union operation and those who have come from the 
outside, sometimes from other unions and sometimes with an academic 
background. Some unions make a conscious effort to employ their own 
members. The UAW is one of these. Nine of its 10- person education 
department are UAW members; a few of them have had academic training or 
other experience to supplement their union background. There are a few 
unions with a smaller education staff also composed of peopie with a 
background entirely in the union that employs them. 



In still other unions the headquarters staff may include persons 
who have worked in labor education for some time, often in other unions 
or in university labor education centers. These are professional labor 
educators whose original background may have been developed in the shop 
or in academic institutions but who have been in the profession so long 
that the distinction is no longer drawn. Their labor education experi- 
ence is what is desired. They are supplemented in some instances, par- 
ticularly in departments combining education and research, by those 
with an academic background and an interest in unionism; in other cases 
by someone from the more traditional union staff who has demonstrated 
an interest in education. The field is so small that there is no 
established route to it, and frequently the accident of opportunity 
is the most important factor . 

In almost every union new education staff learn by doing, usually 
_J by working for a while with an experienced person. The ILGWU includes 
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newly hired local education staff in its four-week training program for 
( ! new staff, and CWA provides training in education method as part of the 

induction training for all staff hired by the union. Some union educa- 
tion staff have participated in the one-week schools in discussion lead- 
ership run by the AFL-CIO Department of Education. The Meat Cutters’ 
sessions in educational methods involve headquarters staff as well as 
local union staff representatives. 

A few unions bring together their entire education staff occasion- 
ally for conferences, some of which deal with problems of union educa- 
tion or educational techniques. But there is no formal training pro- 
gram that can be said to qualify a person as a union educator. 

The question is sometimes asked whether a union educator, no matter 
the background, is a unionist who works at education or an educator who 
works for a union. In nearly every case it would be the former. 

National Union Expenditures 

What does national union education cost? We sought this information 
in our questionnaire, but it was supplied in only a very few cases. Most 
union financial reports are not organized so that such expenditures can 
be identified; and we were warned that in some cases where the reports 
show an expenditure for education the figures were inaccurate for a 
variety of reasons . In view of this we made no attempt to arrive at an 
estimate, even for the unions that returned a completed questionnaire. 

We can illustrate the problems of calculating costs with two examples: 

Expenditures of the UAW national education fund for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1966, totaled $536,867. But this does not include the 
costs of educational activity conducted by other departments of the 
union; thus the figure must be regarded as far less than the actual 
expense of education. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1967, 

CWA spent $126,506 for education and $138,548 for staff training. But 
this would not include salaries and expenses of field representatives 
while they taught local union stewards and officers, nor those for the 
educational coordinators in the field for the time spent in educational 
work. In addition, the CWA figure for education costs would include 
some of the room and board for students at one-week resident schools, 
while in the DAW these costs are met entirely by the local unions. 

Problems in Program Development 

We asked union education directors what were the major problems 
in developing their own programs. A few, including some with the 
largest amount of activity, said that they had no problems that more 
staff or money could not solve. None replied that union members were 
not interested in education. A few, particularly in the smaller 
unions, felt that there was a danger that they would be drawn off 
into other union activities, particularly in a speriod of crisis such 
as a strike or a major organizing campaign. In this connection one 
\ director pointed out that it was important for the staff to have an 

interest and be involved in all the union's activities while at the 
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same time jealously safeguarding the union's educational program. This 
latter was accomplished in part by relating the educational program to 
union needs and in part by interpreting the importance of education to 
the union officers and staff. 

The most common statement was that education, both as a method and 
as a union service, was not understood by large numbers of union offi- 
cers and staff, even where there was no suspicion of it. This attitude, 
union educators said, was reflected by the low priority given to educa- 
tion and an inability to realize how education could deal with various 
union problems. Some educators reported an impatience with what seemed 
to be the slow pace of the educational method. A few union educators 
felt there was still a suspicion of education in their own union, even 
though the union continued to support the program. 



Locally Initiated Education in National Unions 



No national union knows how much or what kind of labor education 
is being conducted by its local unions or other intermediate groups 
within the union. Union education staff know which locals are active 
and may know the total program of some, particularly in the few unions 
that have a full-time education field staff. But there is no regular 
reporting of locally initiated activity, even in the Communications 
Workers of America, which has complete reports of all work done by 
national staff. Some estimates of the number of members involved in 
educational activity will be found in the union program descriptions, 
but these should be regarded as guesses. 

As was indicated in Chapter II, we made no effort to survey all 
local unions « but we sent a questionnaire to 46 various locals that 
were reported by their national headquarters to have educational pro- 
grams. Our purpose was to find some examples that might indicate the 
character of the activity. We received 20 responses. The IAM educa- 
tion department made a few modifications in the questionnaire and 
sent it to all of its local and district lodges. There were just und' .* 
500 returns, representing about 25 percent of all lodges. Of the 456 
returns from the lodges in the United States, 175 reported some kind of 
education program. A tabulation of these questionnaires is found in 
Table IV-3. 

On the basis of the returns the IAM education department estimates 
that between 30 and 40 percent of the union's lodges participated in 
some educational activity in 1967. It is hard for us to say whether 
this projection is justified. We would rather let the figures stand 
as they are, accepting the fact that a large number of locals actually 
involved in education probably did not respond to the questionnaire. 

Local Education Staff 



We asked the national unions to report on locally employed educa- 
tion staff, full-time or part-time. Twelve unions said they had such 
staff, but three of these (construction unions with small national 
programs) were unable to say how many. Seven unions reported 53 full- 
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Table XV- 3 



LOCAL EDUCATION IN THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 1967 



Type of Activity 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Education at Union Meetings 


50 


124 


1 


Education at Stewards* Meetings 


95 


77 


3 


Film Showings 


57 


116 


2 


Sponsored Short Courses 


74 


100 


1 


Participation in Inter-Union Classes 


63 


111 


1 


Educational Meetings or Conferences 


71 


99 


5 


Students to IAM One-Week Schools 


108 


65 


2 


New Members' Education 


15 


157 


3 


Education Related to Retirement 


24 


148 


3 


Education for Members* Families 


9 


163 


3 


Union Library 


31 


140 


4 


Local Education Committee 


94 


79 


2 



time local education staff. Twenty of these were in the International 
Ladies' Garment Workers Union whose locals, because of the union's 
structure, assume nearly all responsibility for education except staff 
training. There were 12 in the UAW, 7 in the AFSCME, 6 in the Clothing 
Workers, and the others in the IUE, the Meat Cutters, and the Laborers. 
Seven unions reported 103 local staff working part time on education, 
but this total includes 60 from one small union, the National Alliance 
of Postal and Federal Employees. The next largest group was made up of 
25 part-time local educators in the ILGWU; the others were scattered 
among the Laborers, Operating Engineers, Meat Cutters, IUE, and ACWA. 

Regarding all local education staff, there is some question of how 
much time they spend on labor education as we use the term in this study. 
In the construction unions, skill training may take most of the time; in 
many other unions the local education director may edit a local paper, 
counsel members with special problems, be responsible for political 
action, or may possibly be the resident professional for the local, 
dealing with a variety of noneducational matters. This is certainly 
the case at the ILQtfU, the union with the largest local staff. 

Local Education Committees 



In our national union questionnaire we also sought information on 
the number of active education committees in each union. Over the years 
the union educators have promoted local education committees as a basis 
for local programs. We have our doubts about the general success of 
this process unless there is staff available for consultation and sup- 
port. The returns from the questionnaires tend to justify our view. 
Twenty-eight national unions responded to this question. Among those 
which did not were some, including the Steelworkers, with major national 
programs. Our interviews with education directors indicate that at 
least some of the figures we obtained were guesses, particularly since 
each respondent used his own definition of "active." The 28 unions 
reported a total of 26,000 locals, with 1,649 active committees. This 
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figure is thrown out of proportion by the Postal Clerks, who have 
6,500 locals and only 25 active committees; but even if the Postal 
Clerks' figures are subtracted from the total, the proportion of active 
committees to locals is only eight percent. Even more important is the 
fact that 885 of the active committees are in five unions, UAW, ILGWU, 
CWA, IAM, and ACWA, all of which have national union education field 
staff, except the ILGWU which has a large local staff. In addition, 
the UAW constitution assigns a portion of local dues to education, and 
the 300 active UAW local committees are in the larger locals. 

Uni versity Education with Local Unions 

There is one more measure of local union education that should be 
mentioned before we describe some specific programs: that is the work 

of the universities. Of the total 1,066 short courses reported by uni- 
versity labor education centers for 1965 and 1966, 586 (55%) were con- 
ducted for single local unions, and 118 for several locals of one union, 
making a total of 704 short courses, about two thirds, which could be 
described as part of local union educational programs. Since the locals 
interested in education are likely to sponsor several short courses in 
a two-year period, this would reflect fewer unions than courses. In the 
same period university centers also ran 176 nonresident conferences for 
single unions, 132 of these only one day long. While we did not ask 
the number of locals involved, it can be assumed that individual locals 
or intermediate bodies were the major sponsors of such conferences. 

Patterns of Local Education 



Most locals in the United States do not conduct labor education. 

For those that do there is no typical program. This applies even within 
a single national union. There are certain patterns of local activity 
in unions with a strong educational tradition, especially if they main- 
tain a national education field staff as in the UAW, or a large local 
education staff as in the ILGWU. In the ILGWU one may expect a heavy 
emphasis on social and recreational activity and attention to politics 
and social issues. UAW local education stresses the training of stewards 
and officers, both for contract enforcement and effective union adminis- 
tration; it also gives attention to social problems. Thus a UAW educa- 
tion department report covering 11 weeks ending March 23, 1965, listed 
97 local union conferences and courses conducted during that period or 
definitely planned. Of these, 36 dealt with the steward's responsibil- 
ities, and 21 others were concerned with problems of leadership. The 
subjects of the others were varied. But the program emphasis varies 
even among the UAW locals, and some may use university labor education 
centers while others conduct their own training programs. 

We received detailed reports from three UAW locals. In one, in 
Los Angeles, the chief educational activity took place at stewards' 
meetings. This covered a variety of subjects besides steward training. 
The local also ran quarterly meetings for new members. A local in 
Anderson, Indiana, devoted 30 minutes to education at the beginning of 
each union meeting, held monthly meetings for retired members, conducted 
six short courses during 1967, using the University of Indiana for two 
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of them, and has a local library of about 75 bookss, with 30 borrowings 
in 1967. Topics for the short courses were steward training, political 
action, community services, leadership, propaganda analysis, and psychol- 
ogy. Another Indiana local, in Marion, also devoted a half hour to 
education before union meetings and conducted three short courses in 1967: 
steward training, union administration, and political action. These were 
taught by union members who had attended the UAW one-week resident schools. 

We received two local reports from another union with a strong edu- 
cational tradition, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. One 
was from the Philadelphia Joint Board which has had a full-time educa- 
tion director for a long time. Education activity here included eight 
short courses, a new-members program, participation in inter-union 
classes, a conference on social legislation, activities for retirees 
and in preparation for retirement, and educational tours to the United 
Nations and to Washington, D.C. Some of the course titles were similar 
to those in the UAW locals; other courses were in preparation for the 
high school equivalency examination, and some gave training in dress- 
making and millinery. Use was made of both the Philadelphia school dis- 
trict labor education program and the Penn State center. The Cincinnati 
ACWA joint board has a part-time education director who carries other 
major union responsibilities. In this city there were quarterly meet- 
ings for stewards, giving special attention to politics and legislation; 
quarterly orientation sessions for new members; after-work membership 
meetings on political issues; a senior members' club; participation in 
conxnunity services classes and educational conferences, both sponsored 
by the central labor body; and also participation in the Ohio State 
long-term program. 

To make a contrast we sought information about the local activities 
of a union without a national education program, the Service Employees 
International Union (until 1968, the Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union). Four locals responded. One had no education program. 

A second, in Syracuse, New York, showed movies regularly at meetings; 
conducted two short courses, one of which was taught by the Cornell 
labor education center; participated in community services and other 
classes sponsored by the central labor body; and had a library of 300 
books and 60 borrowings. The primary educational activity of a Maywood, 
Illinois, local was a stewards' class taught by Roosevelt University. 

There were also occasional movie showings at union meetings. The Cali- 
fornia state council of the union reported new-member orientation and 
two two-day conferences, one on medicare and the other on public 
employee bargaining. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers encourages 
local educational activity, while its national activities have concen- 
trated on staff training. We received responses from four IBEW locals, 
three of which reported educational activity. A large manufacturing 
local in Cicero, Illinois, sponsored 12 short courses, 10 of which were 
taught by Roosevelt and the University of Illinois; included some edu- 
cation at stewards' meetings; participated in special resident training 
programs in industrial engineering; and sent students to the Roosevelt 
long-term program. There were two short courses each in steward train- 
ing, leadership, job evaluation, mental health, health and safety, and 
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preparation for retirement. A similar type of IBEW local at Millard, 
Nebraska, does not have the resource of a labor education center but 
uses the faculty of Creighton University in nearby Omaha. In 1966 
there was one short course in steward training and leadership skills. 

For 1967 this local planned two courses: one for stewards with about 

30 sessions covering a wide variety of union subjects and taught mostly 
by union leaders, and the other, 14 sessions on broad social problems 
using teachers from Creighton. The third IBEW local, a statewide 
organization with headquarters in Chicago, concentrates on training 
stewards and holds regular one-and-a-half-day conferences for new stew- 
ards in groups of 12 and an annual one-day conference for all stewards. 
This local has made a film strip to assist in training and uses faculty 
from the University of Illinois center. 

We received reports of educational activity from five different 
local unions in the New York metropolitan area, representing various 
national unions and kinds of workers: the International Longshoremen’s 

Association in Brooklyn; the newly organized Taxi Drivers; a large local 
of the Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Ikiion with a high percent- 
age of minority membership; the New York City Council of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees; and a Long Island 

local of the Meat Cutters consisting primarily of chain store workers. 

* 

All of these organizations give particular attention to steward 
training. Ttoo of them, the RWDSU and the AFSCME, have used the Cornell 
»»line by line" training plan to develop their own steward instructors. 

The Meat Cutters* steward conferences follow the pattern of a program 
sponsored by the national union. 

Several of the locals sponsor short courses through Cornell and 
participate in inter-union classes initiated by Cornell. The Meat 
Cutters have worked closely ^ith Cornell in intensive staff training, 
using new developments in management training adapted to union problems. 

All the locals except the Longshoremen’s Association did some work 
in preparation for retirement, either in counseling or in classes. In 
two of them there were also programs for retirees. Only one, the Meat 
Cutters, reported orientation for new members. 

In New York City, IBEW Local 3 conducts what is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the most ambitious local union education program in the 
United States. While Local 3 did not respond to our questionnaire, 
we do know enough about the program to indicate its scope. This union 
draws members from construction, maintenance, repair, and manufacturing. 
It holds a one-week resident school that is financed through contribu- 
tions from employers and is open to all members in certain units. 
Originally the theme of the program was "Clear and Logical Thinking"; 
recently the study has concentrated on topics more closely related to 
the industry and the union. Special training programs are offered for 
promising union members who have graduated from college, and this group 
is eventually used as teachers. The Cornell labor extension program is 
) widely used: 15 short courses in a recent one-year period and occa- 

sionally a full semester course of academic quality. Short courses 
have included traditional tool subjects; others focus on the broad 
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problems of unionism and the Negro in American history, for example. 
There is a full-time education director who is responsible for a 
large skill-training program as well as labor education, but much 
of the work is done by volunteer education chairmen in the various 
units of IBEW Local 3. 

One other unique education program should be noted, that of Local 
688 of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in St. Louis. The 
key to the program is a resident labor education center which is part 
cf the union’s health and medical camp just outside St. Louis. Begin- 
ning in November 1967, this center has brought together members of the 
local, in groups of 20, for four days of education organized around 
controversial issues that are intended to arouse concern among the 
participants as well as to inform them. The program is conducted by 
the union’s two-man education staff, using a limited number of outside 
speakers. The officers and staff of Local 688 were the first students, 
but the program is now directed to rank-and-file members. Special ses- 
sions are planned for shop stewards that will combine skill training in 
shop responsibilities with the broader program. Financial support comes 
from the union’s strike fund. By the end of June 1968 about 300 mem- 
bers participated in this program. For some of them, the training was 
followed up by book discussion sessions. 

The patterns of local labor education described in this section do 
little more than indicate the variety of activity. It is not possible 
to draw any conclusions from them about the extent of locally initiated 
labor education. There seems to be more local education in those unions 
with a strong national department; yet the two most ambitious programs 
are sponsored by locals of unions that cannot make this claim, the^ 

IBEW and the Teamsters. It would appear that more is accomplished if 
a university labor education center is involved and if the local has 
education staff. The major conclusion to be drawn is that we need to 
know much more about this area of labor education than was possible 
for us to learn from our study. 



The American Federation of Labor - 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 

The traditional role of the federation in the American union move- 
ment as a coordinating, helping, and promotional body rather than an 
initiating one is exemplified by the activity cf the Department of 
Education of the American Federation of Labor - Congress of Industrial 
Organizations during the period of our survey. Rather than creating 
and operating an educational program on behalf of the federation it was 
the function of the department to promote educational activity among its 
affiliates in national unions and central bodies that had no programs; 
to urge those affiliates with programs to expand them; to coordinate 
the educational activity of the affiliates to the extent they desired 
and accepted coordination; anti to assist the affiliates to the extent 
desired and the staff and other resources of the department permitted. 
The promotional activities were conducted through personal contact and 
publications; coordination was effected by bringing together labor 
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educators and other unionists interested in education for general 
meetings and specific projects and by focusing attention on important 
issues or programs; assistance was provided through materials, t roug 
consultation which combined professionalism and a wide knowledge of 
the field, and by supplying staff for specific programs. 

Since 1967 the pattern of activity has changed to some extent, 
with greater initiative on the part of the department in two ®£ eas: 
education programs for young unionists, and staff training. The pro- 
grams for young unionists have taken two forms: a series of one-week 

schools for students from all unions; and a series of three-day confer- 
ences for apprentices in the construction industry. The first was 
developed and conducted by the department; the second was developed and 
conducted by the department in conjunction with the AFL-CIO Building 
and Construction Trades Department. They are intended as models that 
might be used by national unions and state central bodies. Special 
materials have been prepared for these projects. 

The Department of Education is now developing plans for a per- 
manent AFL-CIO center for the training of union staff, tentatively 
named the Institute of Labor Studies . A study of the problems evolved 
and the form such a center should take was authorized by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council in September 1967. It is expected that the report 
will be presented to the council during 1968. Since the center will be 
operated by the AFL-CIO a new dimension will be added to the federation s 
education activity. A major program in an important field will provide 
a greater position of leadership in labor education. 

The department has already been involved in special projects in 
staff training, partly on its own initiative and partly in cooperation 
with others. In conjunction with the AFL-CIO Department of Research 
it sponsors an annual collective bargaining school. There has also 
been training in discussion leadership, jointly with a number of na- 
tional union education directors . It works with the state central 
bodies in the south in the Advanced Southern Labor School ; and it pro- 
vided leadership and undertook the recruiting for the four-week south- 
ern staff schools financed by the National Institute of Labor Education. 
A number of unions which have begun staff-training programs have turned 
to the department for help in planning and staffing their programs. 

The combination of help in planning and staffing is common in the 
relationship of the department with national unions and central bodies. 
Some national unions starting an education program turn to the depart- 
ment for professional guidance. When the unions of federal employees 
were faced with new methods of operation as a result of the executive 
order on collective bargaining, the department worked with most of them 
in developing programs and materials for staff and local leaders ip. 

With some, such as the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department, this relation- 
ship has continued. National unions with well-established programs 
sometimes turn to the department for staff help in particular projects. 

The major assistance from the education department to state cen- 
tral bodies involves one-week schools, particularly in those states 



where there is no university labor education center or where the cen- 
tral body has no full-time education staff. The department also works 
closely with three regional organizations of state central bodies that 
were established for educational purposes, primarily to conduct one- 
week schools: the Southern Labor School, the Tri-State Summer School, 

and the Rocky Mountain Labor School. The department assists in planning 
the curriculum and helps provide instructors both from within the depart- 
ment and other sections of the union movement. 

The AFL-CIO Department of Education has also worked closely with 
the state federations of labor involved in the special training pro- 
grams sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity through univer- 
sity labor education centers. These are described in detail in the 
section on special programs of university labor education centers. 

The relationship between the AFL-CIO Department of Education and 
the local central bodies is not so close as that with the state central 
bodies. However, some of the larger local organizations do obtain assis- 
tance for occasional education projects. 

The development and distribution of educational materials is another 
aspect of the assistance offered by the department. Occasionally it 
will be for a specific program, for the unions in government employment, 
for example. More often it will be a general pamphlet that can be used 
as a basis for teaching or as a course reading. The education depart- 
ment also promotes the general AFL-CIO publications among labor educators. 
Many of these publications deal with economic and social issues, which 
are a prime concern of AFL-CIO legislative and political work. A manual 
is prepared each year for the one-week schools of some national unions 
and almost all of those conducted by state central bodies, f.ncluding the 
staff-training sessions of the Southern Labor School. There are dif- 
ferent editions to accommodate the special interests of each school. 

The manual contains background material on the structure and operation 
of the AFL-CIO, with emphasis on political and legislative activity; 
readings on current legislative issues, both state and national; voting 
records; and other course readings. In 1967 four national unions and 
18 state central body schools used the manual; total distribution 
was 3,000. 

The AFL-CIO film library is the largest collection of 16 mm. films 
for labor use in the United States. It is made up of the comparatively 
few films that have been produced for labor education, other films pro- 
duced by unions which can be used for that purpose, and a wide variety 
of films on social problems, many of them made originally for television. 
The film library is widely used by labor educators both from unions and 
universities. For most of the popular films there are guides providing 
background information and suggestions for discussion. The library is 
also used by local unions for film showing that are not part of organized 
education programs, and by some public schools for classes on unionism 
or social problems. The AFL-CIO Department of Education takes the re- 
sponsibility for promoting the sale of new films particularly appropriate 
to labor education or other union uses. On occasion it has negotiated 
with television networks for the educational release of programs that 
have a special pertinence for union groups. 
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The department brings together labor educators in two kinds of 
meetings. One, an annual gathering of all union educators held in con- 
junction with the University Labor Education Association, generally 
deals with broad problems in the field. Some parts of the meeting are 
sponsored jointly by the AFL-CIO and the university association. The 
other is a quarterly meeting of the directors of major national union 
departments. It is used in part for consultation about AFL-CIO educa- 
tion activity and in part to focus on common problems of the group. 

A continuing liaison is maintained with the university association. 

The AFL-CIO Department of Education has a staff of seven. While 
its major task is labor education, some time is spent on problems of 
public policy in the general field of education. 

Other departments of the AFL-CIO also carry on educational acti- 
vity in relation to their work. The Department of Community Services 
has a major program, described in detail elsewhere in this report. The 
Department of Research sponsors the industrial engineering institutes 
with the Uhiversity of Wisconsin School for Workers, and the collective 
bargaining institutes in cooperation with the education department. 

Some conferences are sponsored by the Department of Social Security, 
although there were none of these during the period of our survey. 

In the past three years the Department of Organization has 
developed a program for training organizers in small groups. About 100 
sessions have been held in that time, primarily for national union staff 
but also for the staff of the AFL-CIO itself and with groups brought 
together by state and local central bodies. Some of this work is re- 
flected in the reports on staff training in that section of this chapter. 

Some education is also included at meetings held by the AFL-CIO 
National Auxiliaries. The political arm of the federation, the Commit- 
tee on Political Education, holds regular regional conferences but they 
have not been included in this study. 



AFL-CIO State Central Bodies 

An AFL-CIO state central body if a federation of local unions 
belonging to AFL-CIO national unions Affiliation by the locals is 
voluntary. Of primary concern to the state organizations is trade 
union activity that cuts across national union lines. Traditionally 
they have stressed state legislation of special interest to workers: 
for example, workmen's compensation, unemployment insurance, safety, 
and laws affecting unions as institutions. When the social interests 
of unions broadened, legislative interest in the states and the nation 
increased to include such issues as civil rights, housing, and poverty. 
When the union movement became more directly active in politics there 
was a concern for mobilizing votes in elections, and the state central 
bodies became the administrative arm of the national AFL-CIO for this 
purpose . 
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In legislative and political matters the state central bodies 
work with but do not control their community equivalents, the AFL-CIO 
local central bodies. In some states this cooperation also includes 
community services, a major program described in detail elsewhere in 
this report. 

State central bodies may also represent the state union movement 
in relation to the administrative functions of government and to civic 
and private organizations in the state. They are concerned about public 
attitudes toward unionism. In some states the central body may promote 
and seek support for organizing campaigns and occasionally assist in 
bargaining, particularly during strikes. The latter activities more 
likely occur in states where unionism is not strong or where there are 
isolated locals of smaller national unions. 

Effective state central bodies are well financed, have a broad 
scope, and have the cohesive support of unions within the state. 

Others are limited in their work, with less involvement of local unions 
and local central bodies and a resulting fragmentation of union policy. 

In general, it is the first group that is more likely to be active in 
education since it views education as a tool for understanding the 
organization's programs and as a vehicle for mobilizing support. 

The response to our questionnaire indicates that education is not 
generally regarded as an important function of state central bodies. 
Seventeen of the 50 state organizations responded (see Appendix I for 
list). These 17 states included almost all of those known to carry on 
continuing educational programs. Three states that did not reply 
should be ncted: Massachusetts, Connecticut, and West Virginia. Mas- 

sachusetts does have a full-time education director, but he works pri- 
marily with the public schools and in public relations. In the past, 
Connecticut has had a full-time education director with a major pro- 
gram of union education. The West Virginia AFL-CIO works closely with 
the West Virginia University labor education center in developing a 
program that relates to the varied activities of the union movement in 
the state. A number of other state central bodies that did not respond 
are involved in one-week schools or conduct occasional conferences. 

The information on one-week schools was obtained from other sources 
and is included in our tabluations. Other information was not available. 

State Education Staff 



How much state AFL-CIO education staff is there? All 17 responses 
indicated that someone in the state organization was responsible for 
its educatioi program. In five states (Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Texas) the person was an education director, not an officer. 
Two of these directors worked full time on labor education; two worked 
two-thirds time; and one, half time. In all but one case, other staff 
representatives of the state central body carried on some educational 
activity, making a total of 17 persons conducting some educational 
program in ths five states. 
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Regarding the other 12 states that reported, educational activity 
was a responsibility of one of the elected officers of the organization. 
One worked half time on education; one worked one-third time; three 
worked one-quarter time; and seven spent less than one quarter of their 
time on the education program. In five instances, other officers of the 
organization participated, making a total of 19 persons involved in edu- 
cation in these states, in all cases a minor part of their total respon- 
sibilities. In the last group of states, Washington added a full-time 
director of education to its staff early in 1968. 

Patterns of State Education 

We have tabulated the educational activities reported by these 
17 states for 1965 in Table IV-4. The figures for one-week schools 
are complete for all 50 states. Information on conferences and film 
showings is limited to the 17 statel that responded to our questionnaire. 

Table IV-4 



SOME STATE AFL-CIO EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 1966 



Type of Program 



No. of No. of Enrol 1- 

States Programs ment 



One -week schools 1/ 
Conferences 1/ 

Film Showings 



29 2/ 26 2,444 

17 " 97 3/ 5,512 3/ 

12 687 ~ 



1/ Includes some programs with university labor education centers . 
2/ Includes all state central bodies involved in four area schools. 
3/ Includes 24 conferences for which no figures on enrollment 
~ were supplied. 



The patterns of activity among the states are more important than 
the totals shown above. All but four of the states that reported par- 
ticipate in one-week resident schools. For most of the states only 
one was held in 1966, but Texas and Ohio had four schools each, Michigan 
three, and Iowa and Pennsylvania two each. The section on one-week 
schools later in the report discusses the interest of state central 
bodies in this activity. 

The one-week school is the sole or major educational activity in 
many states; but Texas ran 41 conferences with local central labor 
bodies, most of them two days long, attracting an enrollment of 2,700; 
and other states (Michigan, Indiana, and Minnesota) conducted a variety 
of conferences. Conferences are also important in a number of southern 
states; Alabama, Arkansas, and Virginia are examples. 

State central body conferences in cooperation with local central 
bodies are often held in an attempt to effectively integrate the legis- 
lative and political activity in the state by providing a greater under- 
standing of both mechanics and issues. This has been most marked when 
union political activity was based on coalition with other groups. 
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Michigan is the only state that reported regular short courses 
taught by state staff. One course, taught in various parts of the 
state, was intended to improve the operation of local central bodies. 

The course outline was developed in conjunction with the labor educa- 
tion center at Michigan State University. 

This record of state AFL-CIO activity does not indicate the rela- 
tions between the state central body and university labor education 
centers. We have already mentioned that the West Virginia AFL-CIO 
regards the university as its education arm and works closely with the 
university in developing programs relating to the concerns of the state 
labor movement. The Michigan AFL-CIO also cooperates with the two uni- 
versity centers in that state and much of their activity, not included 
in our tabulations above, is sponsored jointly with the state organiza- 
tion. In Michigan, too, special programs have been developed for the 
State AFL-CIO. Many of the Minnesota conferences were conducted jointly 
with the state university, and since our survey was conducted Connecticut 
and Massachusetts are using their university centers for conferences on 
state problems. This has not been the case in other heavily unionized 
states, even though it is common for the state AFL-CIO schools to be 
held at university centers where these exist. To some extent the dif- 
ference in relationship is a reflection of the state AFL-CIO interest 
in education; to some extent it reflects a history of the relationship 
between the university center and the state AFL-CIO. 

In the south and other sections of the United States where there 
are no university centers, the activity is conducted entirely by the 
unions. These geographic areas tend to be those with the lowest per- 
centage of unionism. Some interest in education arises from that very 
condition; education is one method of building union solidarity where 
unionism is weak. 

Educational Content 



Our survey reinforced the assumption that state AFL-CIO education 
programs in general emphasize the concerns of state labor movements in 
legislative and political problems. In a few states, however, parti- 
cularly through the one-week schools, there is an attempt to provide 
tools for grievance handling and union administration. The state edu- 
cation programs in the south have heavily emphasized race relations and 
civil rights. In part this has stemmed from the fact that the labor 
movement nationally moved more rapidly to support minority causes than 
did the southern communities in which the unions functioned; thus educa- 
tion became a factor in understanding and building support for union 
policies. A second factor was equally important. Leaders of the south- 
ern state central bodies, recognizing their own political weakness, 
have sought alliances with organizations of Negro voters and have needed 
to reach their own members with the meaning of this strategy. Southern 
state AFL-CIO* s worked closely with the special labor education project 
of the Southern Regional Council, to take advantage of its expertise 
in this field. 
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Joint State Schools 



For a number of years states in which unionism is comparatively 
weak have cooperated with each other in conducting one-week schools. 

This practice started in the south in the AFL prior to its merger with 
the CIO in 1955. There are now two formal organizations: the Southern 

Labor School composed of 13 state central bodies from Florida west to 
Texas and Oklahoma and north through Virginia and Kentucky; and the 
Rocky Mountain Labor School, which includes eight states in the 
sparsely settled Rocky Mountain region. 

The major southwide effort of the Southern Labor School is a one- 
week school for leaders of state organizations and some representatives 
of national unions, described in the staff-training section of this 
report. Florida, Kentucky, and Texas run their own one-week schools 
for local leadership; Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi join in a one- 
week school, as do Virginia and North and South Carolina; and Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. The Rocky Mountain Labor School conducts a single one- 
week school for the whole region, rotating the location among the 
various states. 

Recently state AFL-CIO organizations have cooperated in more 
ambitious, federally financed educational ventures. The first of these 
was the Appalachian Trade Union Council, composed of the state central 
bodies in the Appalachian region. The Appalachian Council was estab- 
lished so that the state union movements in the area could become in- 
volved in the various economic and social development programs affect- 
ing the region. Its first project was a conference of Appalachian state 
union leadership at West Virginia University, which described the govern- 
mental programs and explored the trade union relationships. Out of this 
the Council and the West Virginia University labor education center 
developed a project to train local unionists for effective cooperation 
in community action in their home communities. This project was financed 
by a grant from the Office of Economic Opportunity covering all the 
states in the region except Pennsylvania, which received support for a 
separate program later. The Appalachian project, which has been renewed, 
has required continuing cooperation among the states because the trainees 
came from the whole region and educational programs have been developed 
in the various communities throughout the area. 

There is now a similar effort in New England based at the University 
of Massachusetts. There had been a New England council of state AFL-CIO 
organizations, but the training program was their first joint educational 
effort. A third project is now being considered, to be based at the 
University of Houston, and will include the southern states from Missis- 
sippi west and those in the Rocky Mountain area. 

It could be said that the interest in educational cooperation that 
resulted in the Southern and Rocky Mountain Labor Schools came from a 
common weakness. The new cooperation arises from a mutual opportunity; 
the federal funding would not have been available to individual states. 
The AFL Department of Education was the catalyst for the formation of 
the older organizations and the education staff of the merged federa- 
tion works closely with them. The catalyst for the Appalachian training 
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project c am e from within the region, but the idea spread to other geo- 
graphic aieas chiefly as a result of efforts by the AFL-CIO. 

State Activities in Public Education 

Before ending this section on the labor education programs of 
state central bodies it should be noted that much of what they regard 
as educational activity relates to public education in the state, a 
subject with which this report is not concerned. As indicated earlier, 
the full-time education director of the Massachusetts AFL-CIO works 
primarily with the schools; the former education director in Connecti- 
cut was also heavily engaged, and the new education director in the 
State of Washington is expected to spend much of his time in this field. 
Because it is important to the organizations, we did include one section 
on this subject in our questionnaire, seeking information on the fre- 
quency of specified activities. We learned that six of the 17 states 
regularly send union literature to teachers; 13 regularly provide 
speakers for classes; four operate scholarship programs, usually based 
on an essay contest for graduating high-school seniors; and two have 
placed books about unionism in school libraries. 

Michigan and Texas carried on the greatest variety of activity, 
both having programs in addition to those listed above. Michigan has 
worked on special institutes for teachers while Texas has paid atten- 
tion to youth, conducting a special one-week school for students. 

Why Some, More Than Others? 

Why are some AFL-CIO state central bodies so much more engaged 
in education than others? Part of the answer has been given in the 
introduction to this discussion: the wide variation in the total acti- 

vity of state central bodies is reflected in their educational programs. 

In part, there is a reflection of the educational tradition of the major 
unions in the state; the UAW in Michigan is an example. In part, 
interest in education may be aroused by the kinds of problems the unions 
face; our earlier comments on the south illustrate this. But the interest 
in education of the state union leadership seems to be as important a 
reason as any. Time and money for education are found when the leader- 
ship deems it important. Certainly this has been the reason for the 
extensive activity in Texas, and it explains why Alabama does much more 
than other states facing similar problems. 



AFL-CIO Local Central Bodies 

There are 770 AFL-CIO local central bodies in the United States. 

They are charged with the responsibility of coordinating union efforts 
and representing the local labor movement in the community. Their con- 
cerns reflect the workers* needs to which the community responds with 
governmental services, schools, and voluntary health and welfare serv- 
ices. Politics is important to them: first, because they are interested 

in local government; and second, because voters are organized in commun- 
ities. In politics the local central body generally works with the 
state AFL-CIO. 
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Most local central bodies are small and their officers work 
without pay. These smaller organizations tend to carry * minimum 
program aside from political action and in some cases community serv- 
ices. Seventy-two local central bodies have an affiliated membership 
of 20,000 or more. In general these are large enough to conduct a 
variety of programs, and it was from them that we sought information 
about educational activity. A copy of the questionnaire sent to local 
central bodies will be found in Appendix IX. There were responses from 
only 15, and while they offer a sample of large- and moderate-sized 
cities in various parts of the country they do not supply enough infor- 
mation to make a meaningful tabulation of the results. A list of the 
cities replying will be found in Appendix I. The information from the 
questionnaires has been supplemented by that received from the community 
services staff, state central bodies, universities, and our interviews, 
to provide the description of local central body education that follows. 

The major educational activity of local central bodies is community 
services education. Another section of this report describes this pro- 
gram and its relation to the central labor unions. The information 
will not be repeated here, but it should be noted that at least 91 
local central bodies conducted some form of community services educa- 
tion program in 1966. For many of them it was the only labor education. 

Aside from community services, very few local central bodies are 
initiators of consistent labor education activity. They employ no full- 
time education staff; rarely even in the larger cities, does any full- 
time staff member spend part time on labor education; the responsibility 
for that work is assigned to the education committee, which also handles 
the problems of public education. In most communities, public education 
is the primary concern. 

In larger communities the central body may conduct occasional con- 
ferences on trade union or community problems. If there is a university 
labor education center in the state, it is likely that assistance for 
the conference will be sought from the university, although this is not 
a regular practice. Local central labor bodies may also cooperate in 
conducting state central body conferences in states that use this edu- 
cational technique. Texas, Michigan, Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, and 
Minnesota arc examples. While very few local central bodies conduct 
evening classes on their own, many do sponsor community-wide classes 
conducted by university centers: short courses and more particularly 

long-term programs. In states where there is no university center, a 
few local central bodies may turn to other educational institutions 
for teachers. 

Against this background let us examine some of the specific details, 
using information gathered from the questionnaire when it was helpful. 

We did get some information on education committees. Twelve of 
the 15 respondents have them. During 1966 three committees met monthly: 
two, eight times; one, six times; two, five times; and the others, four 
or less. One of the twelve did not furnish this detail. Generally 
those communities in which the committees met regularly conducted more 
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education, although one city in which the committee met eight times 
reported no labor education. 

We asked whether other committees conducted educational activity. 
Aside £rom community services, to which there was general reference, 
only Los Angeles listed others; in that community there were twelve, 
with a wide variety of responsibilities. For the most part Los 
Angeles committees ran one- and two-day conferences, sometimes in co- 
operation with the central body education committee. The topics ranged 
from safety and unemployment compensation to organizing and poverty. 

Some other large city central bodies that did not report, like New York, 
are known to have a similar structure, with specialized committees of 
the central labor body conducting conferences in the area of their 
responsibil ity . 

Work with Universities 

The university reports indicate their involvement ir local central 
labor union conferences. Sixteen university centers conducted 69 non- 
resident conferences for central labor bodies, attracting an enrollment 
of 3,001. Almost all of these were for local — not state — groups. There 
were, in addition, numerous local central body conferences run by state 
AFL-CIO organizations, particularly in the states mentioned above. Both 
groups of conferences concentrated on social problems, but those held by 
£he state organizations had a sharper focus on political and legislative 
issues. 

It is generally accepted that, aside from community services, the 
most common local central body educational activity is sponsoring 
classes conducted by university labor education centers. About one 
third (315 of 1,066) of the short courses run by university centers in 
1965 and 1966 were for local central bodies. While the bulk (248) of 
the short courses is concentrated in five states (Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Pennsylvania) this does not apply to long- 
term programs. Nine of the 11 universities organize their long-term 
programs through central labor unions, and in some cases, as in West 
Virginia, the central labor education committee administers the 
program locally. 

The character of the long-term program is dealt with elsewhere in 
this report. The central labor union's short courses vary greatly. In 
many co mm unities they teach traditional tool subjects. Where there is 
a large program, as in Wayne County, Michigan, the tool subjects are 
supplemented by courses in labor history, labor law, and others relating 
to social problems. In a few instances the courses are tied more dir- 
ectly to the concerns of the central labor union. In West Virginia, 
before the period of our survey, there was a series of classes on cen- 
tral labor union responsibilities. These have been followed by courses 
on state and local government problems. The state AFL-CIO was involved 
in establishing this pattern. The specialized training programs financed 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, described briefly in the section 
on state central bodies, are also directly related to the operation of 
the local central bodies in their community antipoverty efforts. 
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When a local central body works closely with a university labor 
education center, there can be a variety of programs including con- 
ferences and courses. In these instances the university is Ukely to 
be the initiator, proposing activities that the central body will approve 
and sponsor but which will be conducted by the university. The univer- 
sity thus performs an educational staff function for the central labor 
body, in the same way the community services labor staff ;epresentative 
performs an educational staff function in that field. t 

In some states where there are no university labor education cen- 
ters, local central bodies have turned to other educational institutions 
for help in classes. We received two such reports: Houston used the 

San Jacinto Junior College for courses in public speaking and labor 
history, while Portland, Oregon, reported a course each with the state 
system of higher education and Portland Community College. New Orleans 
reported support for the Catholic; labor education center at Loyola Uni 
versity, but mentioned no specific programs. It is not possible to say 
whether these reports reflect a large amount of educational activity in 
other communities, but experienced labor educators doubt it. 

Local Labor Education Associations 

There are three areas in Pennsylvania in which local labor educa- 
tion organizations perform the inter-union educational function else- 
where carried on by the central labor union. The Philadelphia Labor 
Education Association is the oldest of these. It works closely with 
the labor education program of the Philadelphia school system and 
with the Penn State center. The Lehigh Valley Labor Education Asso- 
ciation, including Allentown and Bethlehem, sponsors the Penn State 
long-term program in that area. The Penn State Labor Library Commit- 
tee performs a similar function in Pittsburgh. The Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation was an important labor education coordinating agency in the 
period when the union movement was divided. It may be that these 
groups provide a pattern of organization which may have meaning now 
that the UAW, a major union interested in education is no longer affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO. 



Staff Training 



It is generally true that most of the active unioris-s in the 
United States have developed their skills and understanding through 
participation rather than through education, and Inis is particularly 
applicable to full-time union staff. Only in comparatively recent 
years have unions turned major attention to staff training. 

We sought to determine the extent of staff training arid some of 
the special problems in conducting the programs. The questionnaires 
sent to national unions and university labor education centers requested 
information on the extent and character of education and training pro- 
vided for full-time union staff. Further information was obtained in 
the interviews, and a special effort was made to identify staff training 
by unions that did not respond to our questionnaire. This was done in 
the interviews with the staff of the AFL-CIO Department of Education 
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and others knowledgeable in labor education. Because staff training is 
expanding, we sought information also on programs that were started in 
1967 or early 1968, and those that were undergoing a change in charac- 
ter during that period. 

The information obtained from unions for the survey period is sum- 
marized in the accompanying Tables IV-5 and IV-6. Table IV-5 attempts 
to differentiate among the various types of national union staff-train- 
ing programs by length of the sessions, wiin special identification of 
those programs that do not fit a pattern. We have included in the figures 
only those programs that were set up exclusively for training. Union- 
sponsored, inter-union programs are detailed in Table IV-6. Since many 
unions do have educational sessions in conjunction with staff meetings 
we have provided this information in Table ?tV 7. 

In addition to the tables we have described the staff-training 
efforts of individual unions in Appendix II. The description includes 
3 ome information about programs conducted in 1967 and the early part of 
1968, particularly for those unions that conducted no staff training in 
1965 and 1966 or that changed the character of their activity. We have 
also included in this appendix a brief history' of staff training. 



Since we obtained our information about staff training from union 
headquarters , the tables and description of activity include only those 
programs in which the national union or the AFL-CIO was involved. From 
the university reports we know that some staff training was initiated by 
local or regional units of national unions and, in some cases, by uni- 
versity labor education centers. Table IV-8 summarizes the information 
about staff training obtained from the universities. We have extracted 
from the university reports those projects that were not reported by 
unions and have provided the information in the second part of this table. 

Summary of Statistics 

Summarizing the information in these tables we see that during the 
survey period 17 national unions conducted 85 staff-training programs 
of some kind, aside from the training given at staff meetings. The 85 
programs enrolled 2,513 participants but not necessarily 2,513 different 
people; as is the case with all our statistics, we do not know how many 
individuals attended more than one program. In the same period there 
were 11 union-sponsored, inter-union programs enrolling 400. Fourteen 
unions had some educational activity at staff meetings, enrolling 3,818. 

Of the 14 unions, eight conducted no other staff-training programs. 

In the same period 14 university labor education centers were in- 
volved in 68 union staff-training projects, with 2,323 participants. 
Subtracting from these programs those also reported by unions, we find 
44 programs involving 1,389 participants conducted by universities 
independently of national unions and the AFL-CIO. 

There are no comparable figures on staff training in any other 
) period, but discussions with practitioners and union officials indicate 

that both the unions and the universities are doing much more now than 
in previous periods. The UAW Studies Center is less than 10 years old. 
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Table IV- 5 



UNION STAFF TRAINING, 1965 and 1966 
NATIONAL UNION PROGRAMS 
One-Week Programs , Regular Staff 





No. of 


Number 


University 
Labor Educ. 


Name of Union 


Programs 


Trained 


Center Used 


Government Employees 


2 


68 


yes 


Allied Industrial Workers 


1 


60 


yes 


Brick and Clay Workers 


i 


30 


J 

no 


Laborers 


5 


247 


no 


Machinists 


2 


176 


yes 


Meatc utters 


4 


109 


yes 


Oil, Chemical, Atomic Workers 


2 


39 


partially 


Retail Clerks 


3 


500 


partially 


Upholsterers 


3 


55 


yes 


Totals 


23 


1,284 







One-Week Programs , New 


Staff 




Machinists 


2 


71 


no 


Newspaper Guild 


1 


12 


no 


Totals 3 


83 






Two-Week Programs 






Oil , Chemical , Atomic 


Workers 2 


50 


no 




Three-Week Programs 




UAW 


14 


198 


small part 


United Steelworkers 


_3 


60 


no 



Totals 



17 



258 



Union Staff Training, Nat*l Union Programs, Table 


IV- 5 (cont*d) 


Four-Week Programs 










University 




No. of 


Number 


Labor Educ. 


Name of Union 


Programs 


Trained 


Center Used 


ILGWU (new staff) 


4 


50 


no 


UAW 


1 


21 


no 


Totals 


5 


71 




Two- 


and Three-Day 


Conferences 




1BEW 


12 


250 


no 


AFSCME 


12 


190 


no 


Totals 


24 


440 




Short 


Courses and Similar Programs 


ILGWU 


4 


249 


no 


Upholsterers 


2 


32 


no 


Totals 


6 


281 




Miscellaneous 


t Programs Not 


Fitting A Pattern 




No. of 


Number 


Character 


Name of Union 


Programs 


Trained 


of Program 


CWA 


2 


28 


New staff, combina- 



tion academic and 
union training, 
field experience, 
six months 



Chemical Workers 


3 


16 


Potential staff, 
union training during 


Totals 


5 


44 


field experience t 
three months 
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Table IV- 6 

UNION STAFF TRAINING, 1965 AND 1966 
INTER- UN ION PROGRAMS 



University 



Name of Program 


Length 


No. of 
Programs 


Number 

Trained 


Labor Educ. 
Center Used 


NILE Southern Staff - 


4 wks. 


2 


38 


no 


AFL-CIO Indust. Ehgineering 


2 wks . 


2 


124 


yes 


AFL-CIO CollecJ^ve 
Bargaining - 


1 wk. 


2 


52 


yes 


AFL-CIO Discussion 
Leadership 


1 wk. 


1 


20 


partially 


Advanced Southern Labor 
School 


1 wk. 


2 


85 


no 


AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. 


1 wk. 


1 


45 


no 


AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. 


3 days 


1 


36 


no 


Totals 




11 


400 





1/ This program is included in the union-sponsored group because the 
” AFL-CIO Education Department cooperated in developing and conducting 
it. 

2/ For one year the University of Wisconsin School for Workers sponsored 
” this program. The second year it was sponsored jointly by the 
AFL-CIO and the School for Workers. 
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Table IV- 7 






UNION STAFF TRAINING, 1965 and 1966 

1 / 

TRAINING AT NATIONAL UNION STAFF MEETINGS” 



Number of 



Union 


Participants 


Brewery Workers 


52 


ACWA 


1,225 


CWA 


11 


IUE 


15 


Glass and Ceramic Workers 


62 


ILGWU 


405 


International Chemical Workers 


60 


Laborers 


550 


IAM 


550 


Meat Cutters 


533 


Molders 


21 


Packinghouse Workers 


24 


Painters 


50 


Rubber Workers 


260 


Total 


3,818 



1/ We asked unions to identify those parts of staff meetings that 
~ were conducted as educational sessions; that is, as though they 
had been set up purely for education or training purposes. In 
most cases the sessions were conducted by the union’s education 
department. Most often one day (sometimes more) of the staff 
meeting was devoted to education. 



) 
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Table IV- 8 




\ 

/ 



) 






UNIVERSITY TRAINING OF UNION STAFF, 1965 AND 1966 



All University Programs 



Nature of Program 



No. of Uni- 
versities 



Short courses 
Nonresident full- and 
half-time courses 1 / 

Short conferences 
(1, 2, or 3 days) 

1- week resident schools: 

single union 
inter- union 

2- week resident schools, 

inter- union 

Long-term single union (for CWA) 
Long-term inter-union (Harvard) 
Totals 



2 

2 

5 

9 

1 

1 

1 

i4 y 



No. of 
Programs 

20 

4 

18 

16 

2 

2 

2 

_4 

68 



No. of Par- 
ticipants 

294 

90 

970 

696 

52 

124 

28 

69 

2,323 



University Programs Not Reported By Unions 



Short courses 

Short conferences (1, 2, or 3 days) 
Nonresident full- and half-time courses I' 
1-week resident schools, single union 
Long-term programs (Harvard) 

Totals 



20 


294 


12 


857 


4 


90 


4 


79 


4 


69 


44 


1,389 



1/ These are courses that met regularly for a half day or a full day 
” over an extended period. 

2/ Total indicates number of universities that did some staff training. 
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Another major continuing program, that of the Steelworkers, was started 
in 1966. Unions without nationally sponsored internal education programs 
(for example, the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
the Papermill, Pulp and Sulphite Workers) have begun staff training. 
Rapidly growing unions of government workers like the American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees and the American Federation of 
Government Employees have made staff training a part of their educational 
programs. The number and variety of inter-union programs sponsored by 
the AFL-CIO have increased. The record of university staff-training 
activity reflects the concern of local and regional units of national 
unions in this field. 

Why An Increase 



This interest in staff training reflects a number of developments 
in and pressures on the labor movement. There has been a growth and 
bureaucratization of the union, requiring greater attention to the prob- 
lems of communication among various levels in the hierarchy. Laws such 
as the Taft-Hartley and the Landrum- Griffin have required specific in- 
formation. Bargaining has become more complex as it deals with problems 
of industrial engineering, automation, pensions, or health and welfare. 
The growing sophistication of management in bargaining and in opposition 
to organizing has focused attention on weaknesses in existing union prac- 
tices. The increased involvement of unions in politics and legislation 
requires union staff to function in areas in which some were unfamiliar. 
The civil rights revolution has made a sharp impact. Moreover, the 
younger members of the staff have not lived through the days of rapid 
growth in unions that enabled the older union representatives to learn 
while doing. 

These reasons were summarized in a statement by the president of 
one international union to its executive council, explaining the need 
for a recently inaugurated staff-training program. The union involved 
is of medium size and in recent years has conducted no educational acti- 
vity of any kind. The union president listed three reasons for estab- 
lishing the program: (1) the need for closer relationship between the 

headquarters and the national staff; (2) changing conditions have 
created problems with which the staff are not prepared to deal; and 
(3) it is a responsibility of the national union to provide the staff 
with the necessary training and modem labor-management techniques. 

Union educators with whom we talked supplemented these ideas. 

Some stressed that the quality of unionism was determined by the effec- 
tiveness of the staff; others pointed out that staff responsibilities 
could no longer be learned on the job; and a number related staff edu- 
cation to the need to develop an understanding of the potential role 
of unionism in American society. Experience might enable a union 
representative to be effective in his own day-to-day work, an education 
director of a major union pointed out, but staff education was essential 
if unionism to be a social movement. 

Withal, as the tables indicate, only a small number of unions 
conduct staff training on a regular basis; and only a small proportion 
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of the full-time union staff— local, regional, and national — have had 
any formal training. Most are still preparing for their jobs by experi- 
ence as local union activists and learning new responsibilities as they 
go along. 

Union Staff Training — How Set Up 

Unions that view education as assistance in meeting the problems 
of their staff members respond in different ways. A few, like UAW, 

CWA, the Meat Cutters, the Steelworkers, and more recently AFSCME, have 
set up continuing programs that aim at reaching the entire union staff. 
In UAW this has meant the creation of a separate department for staff 
training. This was also the case in the Ladies* Garment Workers Union 
when the Training Institute was first established, although staff train- 
ing and other education are now combined. In CWA, staff training is a 
concern of an executive officer, the same one to whom the education 
department reports. In both the Meat Cutters* and the Steelworkers* 
unions, staff training is a major function of the education department. 

Some moderate-sized unions, the Allied Industrial Workers and the 
American Federation of Government Workers, for example, concentrate on 
a one-week annual program, either for the entire staff or for part of 
it. In most cases such programs are run by the person responsible for 
education in the union, either in a separate education department or in 
a department combining education and research. Where such departments 
exist this is also true of those unions in which staff training con- 
sists mainly of short conferences. There is much more direct involve- 
ment of the officers in the training conducted by those unions without 
strong national education programs: the Painters, the Papermill, Pulp 

and Sulphite Workers, or the Retail Clerks, for example. 

We have made no effort to distinguish between the training of 
staff on the national payroll and that locally employed, since this 
factor seems clearly to relate to the union structure more than to any- 
thing else. In some unions doing staff training (ILGWU, Meat Cutters, 
and Upholsterers are examples) most of the staff are locally employed 
and staff training is focused on that group. In UAW, the Steelworkers, 
and CWA, the national union is the major employer and consequently the 
program is directed to the national staff. The AFSCME makes a conscious 
effort to mix local and national staff. 

Just as there are differences among unions in the structure of 
staff training and the amount of time and effort allotted to it, so 
are there differences in objectives. Some broad programs like those 
of CWA and the Garment Workers pay special attention to new staff, 
and at present that is the only concern of the Chemical Workers. The 
Machinists, and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers have set up head- 
quarters orientation programs for new staff. But other unions such as 
UAW and the Steelworkers, which have continuing training programs, mix 
new and old staff in their regular sessions. UAW is now preparing 
a special program for new staff. 



s Variations also occur in content objectives. Some programs, par- 

ticularly the short conferences and the training at staff meetings, 
seek solely to get a better understanding of union policies and pro- 
grams, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish them from the tra- 
ditional union staff meeting in which policy and program are outlined 
from above. One-week staff schools frequently combine union policy with 
technical training in such areas as organizing, bargaining, and union 
administration, usually giving some time to a major social issue like 
the urban crisis. Other one-week programs will deal with a specific staff 
responsibility— organizing or bargaining, for example. Organizing is the 
sole focus of the new program of the Textile Workers Union, and both the 
Allied Industrial Workers and the American Federation of Government 
Workers have used a full week for specific aspects of bargaining. 

While the practical usefulness of the education is usually the 
measure of what is done, the longer programs often attempt to provide 
background in union history and structure, economics, and political 
and social problems. The 12-week academic side of CWA training for 
new staff has no skill objectives but concentrates on the social 
sciences with attention to other aspects of the liberal arts. Broad 
social issues are a part of the Ladies* Garment Workers* program for 
new staff. The Steelworkers* staff program, concerned primarily with 
skill training, regards economic understanding as a background tool and 
allots more time to economics than to any other single subject. The 
UAW staff-training program regards the solution of community social prob- 
lems as one of the skills with which staff members should be equipped; 
it also devotes time to some "far out" subject which may not be directly 
related to the union*s concerns. Many of the longer programs, too, 
want to encourage reading as a habit and, toward that goal, provide 
training in reading comprehension and speed. 

In the staff —training efforts of the national unions one cannot 
overlook the factor of solidarity and morale. Staff training is new 
to many unions, and there is often suspicion of it, particularly among 
experienced staff who feel that they have learned the hard way. Like 
the businessman who asks when the professor last met a payroll, union 
staff want to know when the instructor last organized a shop, won a 
strike, or negotiated a contract. But with few exceptions the actual 
programs have created an enthusiasm for the union and oftimes for edu- 
cation itself. Union staff get reinforcement from seriously consider- 
ing their problems in an organized way. Those unions that report on 
student evaluations — the UAW, the Steelworkers, and the Meat Cutters, 
among others — indicate almost uncritical enthusiasm. 

Inter-Union Train ir * 

The generalizations presented above apply to inter-union programs 
as well as those offered by individual unions. As is indicated by 
their titles in Table IV-6, the inter-union programs are more likely 
to be sharply focused on a content area that cuts across union lines. 
Industrial engineering is the best example. But this was also true of 
J) the NILE Southern Staff Training Institutes, for the south is both an 

underdeveloped and a problem area for unionism. Thus the focus on the 
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south became more important than the different practices of the various 
unions. The discussion of southern economic, political, and racial 
problems had a more immediate relevance than it would have if unionism 
were well established throughout the area. 

The 13-week program at Harvard, described in some detail in the 
university program descriptions, is quite different from anything else. 
It is an inter-union program that draws its students primarily but not 
entirely from national unions which do not promote educational activity 
among the local union leaders and active members nor do they conduct 
staff training. The subject matter is mostly skill-oriented but in con- 
siderable depth because of the length of the program. The longer time 
also permits greater exchange of experience among the different unions 
represented, thus opening an opportunity for examination of the policy 
consideration behind the skills being taught. But the general goals do 
fit in with the desire of the unions for staff efficiency. Unions that 
use Harvard seek to obtain this end by providing fewer persons with more 
complete training, as contrasted with those unions that provide short 
periods of training for larger numbers. Another consideration may be 
the unwillingness of the union to take responsibility for developing its 
own staff training, seeking rather to take advantage of existing oppor- 
tunities in programs conducted by others. 

By bringing together a greater variety of experience all inter- 
union programs add a broader dimension to staff training. This is 
obvious in a program as long and broad as Harvard’s, but it is also 
true in training on a technical subject like industrial engineering. 
Participants not only learn about other unions; they must also be able 
to defend policy positions taken for granted in their own organizations. 
The concept of a labor movement as something more than a group of 
unions takes on greater meaning. 

University Staff Training 

Altogether, 14 universities conducted 68 staff programs during 
the survey period (see Table IV-8) . Six of the 14 had only one pro- 
gram each, meaning that staff training had been a serious effort for 
eight university labor education centers, including Harvard, which con- 
ducts staff training exclusively. Nineteen of the 20 short courses 
were conducted by Cornell, chiefly with single unions, and most of them 
were planned around a pressing union problem, often using highly sophis- 
ticated training techniques. The two California centers were involved 
in a number of staff conferences, in UCLA with the staffs of individual 
unions while Berkeley set up a number of inter-union sessions for local 
union staffs. The Berkeley programs deviated from the general pattern 
of staff training by dealing with broad social issues. 

One- and two-week resident schools made up the bulk of the other 
university activity. Sixteen of the 20 of these were cooperative 
efforts with national unions or the AFL-CIO. The other four were pro- 
grams for local or regional staffs of single unions. Of the 20, six 
were at the University of Wisconsin (four inter-union) ; four at 
Michigan State; three at Roosevelt (all Meat Cutters); and two at 



Michigan-Wayne State. The others were scattered. The concentrations 
at Wisconsin and Michigan State reflect in large part the special com- 
petence of some of the staff at these centers: industrial engineering 

at Wisconsin, and staff training generally at Michigan State. In addi- 
tion to the two one-week schools, the Michigan-Wayne center conducted 
the academic side of the CWA induction training for new staff during 
the period of our study. 

Some additional universities have become involved in staff train- 
ing in the period since our survey was made but prior to the completion 
of this report. The IBGW has held sessions at Illinois and Cornell; 

TWUA held two sessions at Rutgers; the Papermill, Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers met at Illinois and Rutgers; the Laborers at Indiana; AFSCME 
worked with American University; and Iowa hosted the AFL-CIO school on 
testing in industry. All were one-week programs except those in Indiana 
and American which were two weeks long, and all involved unions that had 
not reported this type of activity during the survey period. American 
also conducted some inter-union short courses for staff. 

Problems in Staff Training 

The structure of U.S. unionism is decentralized; all labor educa- 
tion follows this pattern, including staff training. Each national 
union seems to want to develop and conduct its own program, some work- 
ing with universities and some with the AFL-CIO, but in each case con- 
trolling what is done. The resulting programs, therefore vary in qual- 
ity according to the competence and concern of those in charge. This 
is compounded by the fact that very few university labor education 
centers do enough staff training to develop special competence. A 
union group going to a university center cannot take for granted that 
there will be expertise for staff training to the same extent as found 
in the training of local union leaders and activists. 

Both union and university labor educators who have trained staff 
indicate there are special problems. Materials must be carefully pre- 
pared, more specific, and in greater depth than for local unionists. 
There must be sufficient time to deal with each subject carefully, if 
an educational experience is to take place. Instructors must be highly 
competent in their fields and must be able to communicate effectively. 
The traditional methods of labor education, particularly discussion, are 
usually not successful in changing practices of long standing in a 
field in which the student has had practical experience such as organ- 
izing. Yet few alternatives have been tested. 

If these problems are to be dealt with they require a highly 
competent faculty whose primary educational concern is union staff. 

Such a faculty would need to be close enough to union operations to 
see the relevance of education to them. It could follow training 
developments in other fields to see which might be appropriate to 
union staff. Members of such a group could interact with each other 
and with union practitioners, with a view to effective programming and 
development of materials. They could be a resource for new programs. 
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Such a group does exist for one union, at the UAW Studies Center. 
The resulting experimentation in teaching method and materials is noted 
in the description of the UAW program in Appendix II. The concentra- 
tion on staff training in the ILGWU, the Meat Cutters* union, and the 
Steelworkers* union does develop specialization for those who run the 
program but without opportunity for exchange of experience. Several 
members of the AFL-CIO education department have developed expertise in 
staff training and they advise unions on program planning and resources 
in universities and other unions. 

Another type of faculty for staff training has developed in speci- 
fic subjects, as in industrial engineering, growing out of the Indus- 
trial Engineering Institutes. The core of this faculty is at the Wis- 
consin School for Workers and the AFL-CIO Department of Research, but 
it includes some people from other universities and national unions. 

The industrial engineering group has worked together so long that the 
various aspects of the field have become defined, and training materials 
and even a training style have been developed. Unions seeking such 
training tend to go to the School for Workers, and those who have taught 
in the Institute have become a resource for industrial engineering pro- 
grams conducted by other universities, whether for staff or for local 
leadership. 

That staff of the AFL-CIO Department of Organization which trains 
organizers is, in a sense, a small faculty with specific training 
objectives and style. 

There are experts in other areas of union work, like arbitration, 
bargaining, or labor law, who are used in staff training. Those in uni- 
versities teach for unions as well as in their own and other centers. 
Those from the AFL-CIO departments are also used in a variety of pro- 
grams , and those from national unions generally teach only in their own 
unions. But these are generally individual operators, not constituting 
a faculty in the sense this term has been used, since they have not 
worked together as have the teachers of industrial engineering. One 
result is that there is no generally accepted body of teaching materials 
for most of the content areas of staff training. 

It should be said too that no faculty for union staff training has 
developed at Harvard, despite the long experience there. One reason is 
that the Harvard program is unique; no other staff -training program 
gives so much time to any one subject. But the other is that nearly all 
the instructors in the Harvard Trade Union Program are interested pri- 
marily in their own university; the union teaching is secondary to 
their other university commitments. 

AFL-CIO Future Plans 



As this report is being prepared the AFL-CIO has recognized the 
importance of training and education for union staff and is moving to 
establish an institution that will fill that need. The AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council has instructed the Department of Education to survey the 
existing experience and the interests of the unions and to suggest a 
structure and a plan of financing that would be appropriate. The survey 
is now under way. 
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It is too soon to predict the results of the Department of Edu- 
cation survey or the form such a trailing center would take. In a 
report to a meeting of labor educators in the spring of 1968 the direc- 
tor of the department indicated that any center set up by the AFL-CIO 
would make use of the experiences of university labor education cen- 
ters as well as those of the unions . 



One-Week Resident Schools 



One-week resident schools have long been a major program for 
educating officers and active members of local unions. In this sec- 
tion of the report we are discussing both the general one-week schools 
(often called "summer schools"), which cover a variety of subjects, and 
the more specialized one-week schools that deal with one subject like 
labor law or organizing Among the specialized schools that are in- 
cluded in the figures in in Table IV-9 are legislative institutes, 
teacher-training institutes, and the five-day schools for financial 
officers . 

All these programs have in common a student body composed largely 
of officers, stewards, committee members, and other activists who are 
not full-time staff (although occasionally local staff such as business 
agents may attend). Since there is constant turn-over in this group, 
the need for basic leadership training never ceases. The residential 
program, which takes people away from home for five or six days, offers 
concentrated training and at the same time a way to use labor education 
staff to reach a number of different locals at one time. 

One-week schools are initiated by union groups, although universi- 
ties often cooperate in this labor education activity. Most schools are 
sponsored by national unions, but the state AFL-CIO bodies also run a 
number. In some unions they are the main educational activity offered 
by the national union and often they are the first kind of program con- 
ducted by a union that is getting into the field of labor education. 

For both national unions and state bodies the schools provide a highly 
visible program that can be set up centrally, costs relatively little, 
and offers educational service to large sections of the membership. 

In the two-year period covered by our survey, 22 different national 
unions ran 253 one-week schools, with 19,085 enrolled. The statistics 
on state central body schools cover only the year 1966, showing 26 
schools in that year with 2,444 enrolled. In addition, there are a 
few schools initiated by regional or state units of national unions 
in cooperation with universities. These programs, which are not nation- 
ally sponsored, had 356 enrollees in the two-year survey period. 

These figures do not differ greatly from those in an unpublished 
1962 survey made by the AFL-CIO education department. This survey 
found that in one year (1962) 17 national unions conducted 113 schools 
with 8,493 enrolled. The same year, 15 state central bodies and 4 
groups of such bodies conducted 23 schools with 1,590 enrolled. This 
totals 136 schools for one year, with 10,083 enrolled. (To compare 
these figures, our survey statistics must be adjusted because they 
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Table IV-9 



ONE-WEEK RESIDENT SCHOOLS FOR LOCAL UNIONISTS, 1965 and 1966 



Type of Sponsor 



No. of 

Different No. of Enroll- 

Sponsors Schools ment 



National Union 
State AFL-CIO 
Other 3/ 

Total 



22 

29 1/ 



253 19,085 

52 2/ 4,888 2/ 

10 ” 356 ” 

315 24,329 



1 / Includes all state central bodies which joined in sponsor- 
ing four area schools 



2/ We were able to get exact figures for 1966 only. We arbi- 
trarily doubled those figures to arrive at a two-year total. 
A check of an AFL-CIO Department of Education list of 1965 
one-week schools that is nearly complete indicates that the 
number of state schools for both years was about the same. 



3/ One-week schools reported by universities, usually with 
units of national unions but without national union 
sponsorship. 



cover a two-year period for the national unions.) In general, it appears 
that one-week schools are continuing at much the same rate during the 
1960*s, with a few different union groups now sponsoring schools and a 
few others dropping them. 

The one-week school has several functions, depending on the union 
group and the way it is conducted. It is, of course, a way of provid- 
ing concentrated training on subjects and skills in which there may be 
little union education available back home. Equally important, it 
brings together people from different locals, different towns, and dif- 
ferent kinds of factories or working conditions, who exchange experi- 
ences and ideas and get broader perspective on their own situation. 

Since most schools spend time on current social issues that concern the 
labor movement, students also emerge with more understanding of labor's 
goals in society. Thus a one-week school expects to change the student's 
image of his union and the labor movement as well as to give him train- 
ing that will be useful in day-to-day local union activities. 

The traditional program for a one-week school, dating back thirty 
years, combines three elements: (1) union history, structure, and 

problems; (2) skill-training in a range of subjects such as public 
speaking, bargaining, contract administration, political action, arbi- 
tration, and union administration; and (3) the social, political, and 
economic concerns of labor. There is, of course, great variety in 
emphasis, depending on current problems and goals of the sponsoring group. 



This general basic program is sometimes referred to as a sort of 
smorgasbord, to introduce relatively unsophisticated local unionists 
to a variety of union concerns. 

The school usually opens on a Sunday evening, closes late on 
Friday, runs classes each day for most of the day, and has several 
evening programs. With this schedule there is little homework required, 
but students are encouraged to read the numerous printed materials avail- 
able, and classes like public speaking often require extra work. The 
discussion method is supplemented by lecture, films, role-playing, and 
other techniques as the subject warrants. 

Attendance at a school may run from 20 to 150 persons. It is more 
difficult to weld the students into a group at the larger schools; 50 
is often thought a desirable limit, but practical considerations may 
require otherwise. In most schools the students are divided into small 
groups of 20 or so for classes, whenever possible, with the entire group 
brought together for speakers and evenings programs. Small classes are 
generally favored because they promote participation, but some unions 
use large groups for any topic that is being presented through lecture 
or films. 

In most such schools, there is an effort to build group spirit and 
morale, by having the members live and eat together, by recreation and 
social activities, and by a general effort on the part of the staff to 
get students to know one another and the staff. 

National Union Schools 



Most of the schools run by national unions follow this general 
pattern. In the survey period there were 253 one-week schools sponsored 
by 22 different national unions. Many of these unions held only two or 
three schools during the period, however, and 213 of the 253 schools 
were sponsored by 7 of the larger unions (AFSCME, ACWA, CWA, I AM, UAW, 
URW, and the Steelworkers). All seven unions except AFSCME ran general- 
purpose schools, but because they have substantial programs they have 
all varied or added to the traditional pattern in one way or another. 
These varying approaches will be discussed in detail to illustrate 
some of the problems and uses to which schools can be addressed. 

The UAW held 44 schools during the 2-year survey period, with 
6,195 enrolled. Thirty-four of these schools were general programs 
for local leadership, integrated around a theme known as Core. Each 
year the UAW selects a different Core theme and prepares a number of 
carefully thought-out materials for use at schools. In 1965, the Core 
program dealt with the issues in M The Great Society”; in major contract 
years the Core theme centers around the bargaining program for that 
year. In 1967, for example, the program featured UAW bargaining, five 
of the mornings being devoted to each of five major aspects of this 
subject: Economics, Technology, and Bargaining; Goals in 1967; Bar- 

gaining and the International Corporation; The Bargaining Table and 
the Ballot Box; and The State of the Unions. Thus the Core program 
unifies many broad topics around one theme. 
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The Core program usually occupies the morning, while various tool 
workshops are scheduled for the afternoon. 

In the Core schools most teaching is done by union staff, using 
instructors* guides from the UAW Education Department. Basic informa- 
tion on each Core subject is supplied by especially prepared fact 
sheets which are given to the students. Following the instruction 
guide, the teacher may show a film, have students read aloud from the 
fact sheets, ask suggested questions, divide the students into buzz 
groups, conduct role-playing, or use other techniques. Materials and 
instructors* guides are imaginatively prepared, although they sometimes 
cover a great deal of ground in the allotted time. They are supple- 
mented by a Basic Fact Book and numerous pamphlets and paperback books 
which are available to the students. 

The UAW runs most of its schools in union and other facilities; 
it used university labor education centers for only eight schools in 
the survey period. It prefers to use its own staff to do the teach- 
ing even though this makes teacher preparation difficult in some 
cases and the quality of the classes uneven. 

In addition to the 34 Core schools, the UAW also held 10 schools 
for local union officers that were aimed to give deeper understanding 
of problems facing unions in our society. These schools can be re- 
garded as advanced both in content and in the student body since they 
included local officers who had attended Core schools. Often the pro- 
gram for one day is built around one issue, with a leading expert to 
speak and conduct the discussion. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers is another union that is now 
programming its schools around a theme, recently the role of the citi- 
zen in a democratic society, and how a person works through the union 
to strengthen democracy. During the two-year survey period, ACWA held 
10 schools with 650 enrolled, but the program has been expanding and 
in 1967 there were 12. 

The ACWA program takes up the union and the industry, then moves 
on to its main subject, discussing citizen participation, changes in 
our society, the depression, the New Deal, and present problems facing 
us. Each day the subject is dealt with through presentations followed 
by discussion in small groups and later afternoon workshops on what the 
locals can do about these problems. Since ACWA wants to keep this 
closely tied to the union, they use their own staff for teaching and 
rarely use university labor education centers. 

The ttiited Steelworkers, which conducted 42 schools with 4,700 
enrolled in the two-year survey period, developed its school program 
some years ago around the idea of the individual development of members 
in the union-plant relationship, the community, and the world of ideas. 
From the beginning the Steelworkers' union has relied on universities 
to house and teach its schools , and in the survey period 29 of the 42 
schools were held at universities with labor education centers and the 
others at other universities. The program, unlike those of the ACWA 
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and the UAW, is designed with the expectation that students will return 
for several years, and it offers a four-year curriculum wherever the 
size of the registration permits. The subjects are the union and the 
job (first year); the role of a citizen (second year); leadership prob- 
lems (third year); and the world of ideas, with emphasis on the humani- 
ties (fourth year). Some recent schools have varied the pattern of the 
four-year program and the union is now evaluating it with an eye to 
possible future changes. 

The problem of what kind of program to offer people who have been 
to one school and return for another has been met by other unions in 
various ways. Some unions run more advanced sections for this group 
simultaneously with the basic school. Others have separate schools. 

The Machinists* union, for example, holds a number of both basic and 
advanced schools each year. (During the survey period IAM had 1,147 
enrol lees in 25 schools, of which 9 were advanced; the other 9 schools 
listed in the statistics were for financial officers.) IAM basic 
schools follow the traditional pattern, dealing with a variety of sub- 
jects; but advanced schools concentrate on one subject area such as 
bargaining, public relations, or community action. The CWA also has 
a first- and second-year school program, organizing its second-year 
schools around more sophisticated treatment of both union activities 
and general social issues. Smaller unions like the Boilermakers, the 
International Chemical Workers, and the Rubber Workers also plan special 
advanced programs in some of their schools. 

Single- Purpose Schools 



In addition to these adaptations of the general school pattern, a 
number of labor groups have held one-week schools that might be called 
single- purpose or single-subject schools. Some education directors 
feel that this type is more effective, particularly when it can be tied 
in with an action program back home in the local that will provide imme- 
diate use of the training. CWA, for example, used its school program in 
1966 to back up its organizing efforts and trained local leaders that 
year in how to run organizing campaigns. The State, County, and Munici- 
pal Employees held 31 schools during the survey period to train local 
unionists in teaching techniques so they could run steward- training 
classes in their locals (for more details, see section on teacher- 
training). The IAM Secretary-Treasurer’s department held nine schools 
during the survey period to train local union financial officers. A 
number of state AFL-CIO bodies also conduct single-purpose schools. 

One of the older types of single- purpose schools is the Washington 
Legislative Institute, held during the survey period by the Rubber 
Workers and the Textile Workers Union of America. These institutes use 
the nation's capital as a dramatic setting for a school which teaches 
how our government works and provides background understanding of 
problems requiring legislative action. While many unions hold meetings 
and lobbying conferences in Washington, they are not included in this 
survey report because their main purpose is lobbying, while the URW 
and the TWUA institutes concentrate on an education program that will 
promote understanding of the union’s political and legislative goals 
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as a prelude to action back home. During the survey period, the URW 
held six Washington Institutes, with 300 attending; and TWUA had two 
schools, with 160 attending. 

State AFL-CIO Schools 



During 1966 there were 26 one-week schools sponsored by state 
central bodies, with 2,444 enrolled. Twelve different state bodies 
sponsored 22 schools for persons in their own states (California, 

Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin). Four different groups of 
state bodies sponsored four schools which drew people from a total of 
16 states (Gulf Coast Labor School, Arkansas-Oklahoma School, Tri-State 
Labor School, and Rocky Mountain Labor School). 

State central bodies run schools for a number of reasons. Those 
schools that are sponsored by groups of state bodies occur in areas of 
the nation where the labor movement is not strong and where local unions 
turn to the state federation for help in many areas including education. 
Those in the south are an outgrowth of the Southern Labor School, which 
originally drew together the southern states from Texas to Virginia. 

Today the only southwide activity of the Southern Labor School is a 
school for staff (discussed in the staff-training section of the report) , 
but from it have evolved the Tri-State School (the Carol inas and Vir- 
ginia), the Gulf Coast Labor School (Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi), 
tind the Florida AFL-CIO School. The Rocky Mountain Labor School, which 
is sponsored by eight state bodies, is the other "group" school that 
serves an area in which union membership is relatively scattered and small. 

State schools also occur in states where the central body is con- 
cerned about education and conducts year-round education programs. 

Michigan, Texas, Indiana, and Ohio are examples. There are also several 
state schools, like those in Wisconsin or California, that are held 
largely because of the impetus from their respective university labor 
education centers, which provide facilities, staff, and administration 
for the programs and work closely with the state body in planning them. 

Nine schools in seven states were conducted in cooperation with 
university labor education centers and held on campus. The other 16 
schools sponsored by state bodies were held in resort facilities or 
at universities without labor education centers. 

Teaching staff for the state schools comes from state and local 
labor staff, from the participating university if there is one, and from 
the national AFL-CIO, which also provides guidance and materials for 
some of them. 

The program for most state one-week schools is the traditional one 
with a combination of tool or "skill" subjects and social issues. Such 
schools have a twofold purpose which dictates this program: to provide 

better understanding of those social and political issues that are par- 
ticularly important in the state or area, and to give opportunity for 
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basic leadership and skill training to those locals in the state 
which are isolated or have no strong national union education program 
to take part in. 

There are also, however, a number of state schools with a "single 
purpose" or specialized program. Iowa has held schools on wage deter- 
mination and labor law; Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania have community 
services schools; Ohio also held schools on workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment compensation; and Texas in 1966 held four special schools: 
one for young trade unionists, one for women, one for young students, 
and one on labor law. A "general" school is also held in most years in 
these states. The specialized schools reflect both the particular 
emphasis of the state body and the desire to establish a school that 
will appeal to members of those national unions in the state having 
general schools . 

Financing 

How are these schcols financed? Charges for board, room, and tui- 
tion generally range between $65 and $75, but may be as high as $100 in 
exceptional cases. In addition, the individual student is most likely 
compensated for lost wages, travel, and incidental expenses. 

The sponsoring group, whether national union or state body, usually 
supplies teaching staff and some materials for the school, thus keeping 
tuition fees low. In addition, those universities with labor education 
centers often supply teachers and some materials at low cost. 

In most cases the charges for the school are paid by the local 
union, which pays the board and room, lost wages, and travel expenses 
for its students. Thus the locals carry the major financial burden. 
However, four unions answering the survey questionnaire stated that 
the national union pays all or part of the board and room. In one 
union, the AFGE, the student usually absorbs the cost of lost wages by 
taking annual leave, and this occurs in individual cases from time to 
time in many other schools. 

Facilities 



Where are these schools held? At a variety of facilities-- 
university campuses, commercial resorts, union camps and centers, 

YMCA lodges, hotels. Most education directors look for a site where 
the students can develop group morale by living, eating, and talking 
together. 

Some education directors prefer to hold schools at universities 
with labor education centers and some avoid them when possible. 

Unions which conduct only two or three schools a year often select a 
campus with a labor education center because of the teaching and adminis 
trative facilities there. Some larger unions such as the Steelworkers 
like the educational atmosphere of the campus as well, and want to 
encourage their locals to use the center’s services for year-round 
education activity. However, some unions which have set programs, and 
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which also have enough teaching staff of their own, prefer to use other 
facilities where they feel that the school can be more closely identi- 
fied with the union. 



Table IV-10 

ONE-WEEK RESIDENT SCHOOLS FOR LOCAL UNIONISTS 
AT UNIVERSITY LABOR EDUCATION CENTERS, 1965 and 1966 



Cooperating Organization 

Single Union 
Central Labor Union 
Other Inter-Union 

Totals 



No. of 
Univer- 


No. of 


Enroll 


sities 


Schools 


ments 


18 


114 


7,801 


7 


19 


1,614 


3 


5 


230 


19 1/ 


138 


9,645 



1/ Total indicates the number of different universities hold 
” ing any such program. 



Materials 



Considerable attention is given to the preparation of materials 
for one-week schools. At most schools the students receive an espe- 
cially prepared notebook containing facts and background information 
on the main subjects. This may be prepared by the union, the univer- 
sity labor education center if there is one, or — in the case of some 
state schools— by the AFL-CIO education department. In addition to the 
notebook, many pamphlets and paperback books are available at the schools. 

These materials are designed as a reference for the student to use 
when he returns home as well as a source during the school session. 

This means that their use during school has to be carefully planned. 
Teaching staff, which varies for each school, has to be briefed and 
encouraged to use them if students are to become sufficiently familiar 
with the materials to turn to them for aid after they leave. The 
materials also serve another purpose in many cases : they furnish up- 

to-date information and teaching ideas for the education staff at 
other conferences and classes during the year. 

Value? 



Since one-week schools are such a major part of the labor educa- 
tion effort in the United States, the question is often asked: Are 

they worthwhile? What is the value of this kind of program? There 
are several answers, because these schools have more than one goal. 

One of the main criteria by which the schools and other labor 
education programs are judged is the use to which the student puts his 
training when he returns home to his local. Does he take a more active 
part in the union after attending the school? Does he act more intelli- 
gently? This criterion is impossible to measure in statistical terms, 
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but labor educators can cite numerous instances of students going on 
to greater and more discerning activity in the union after attending. 

Students are often asked to evaluate the program at the end of the 
school week, and their comments are usually enthusiastic but relatively 
uncritical. This enthusiasm cannot be dismissed as meaningless, how- 
ever, since it often boils down to increased motivation for union acti- 
vity back home. Students who already have a position in their local 
may gain greater commitment and begin to widen their scope of work into 
fields like political action, which previously seemed unimportant to 
them. Students without much responsibility in their local may run for 
office or accept a committee assignment, although sometimes the local 
leadership does not want to or know how to use them. In these cases, 
follow-up by union education staff would be desirable, and this if 
often done casually. 

On the whole, however, although "use” is an important criterion, 
follow-up is minimal. The individual is expected to find his own way 
to use his knowledge in union activity or, if he wishes to continue his 
education, to seek out labor education activities in his home community. 
When the school has one major purpose such as teacher-training or organ- 
izing, a certain amount of follow-up is built in because the local and 
the field staff have definite expectations for the returning students. 
For general schools, a few unions have mailing lists of their students 
and mail new pamphlets, education ideas, and current information to 
them during the year. Some universities also mail announcements of 
coming classes or conferences. The UAW has tried a home-study course 
for its students, but with comparatively little response. 

Another goal of the one-week schools is to build morale and soli- 
darity in the union, an important consideration for any institution 
that is founded on group endeavor. While most union conferences do 
this to some extent, the residential setting of the schools gives 
students an opportunity to get to know one another quickly while the 
education program focuses their concern on serious union matters 
beyond their own local . 

This emphasis on morale and group solidarity is a key to the 
administrative decisions that many unions make when running schools. 

It determines the choice of facilities where students will be thrown 
together continually, the use of teaching staff that will spend time 
with students outside of class, and the encouragement of group recrea- 
tional activities. It is one reason for the use of teaching methods 
that require participation and discussion. The group spirit fostered 
at a good school has an additional value, of course: it makes students 

feel at home and more receptive to new ideas. 

Beyond the criteria of use and what might be loosely called union 
morale, the school programs also have a more traditional educational 
purpose: to increase knowledge and union skills. There is no objective 

measure of this criterion, since exams are almost never given at the 
schools because "use" is the aim. However, labor educators are continu- 
ally pondering ways to improve the learning quality of the programs. 
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Students often complain that they get too much, too fast, on too many 
subjects, particularly at the general schools, and perhaps they are 
right. There is considerable variation in depth, quality, and teaching 
approach of the various courses and in the different schools, and edu- 
cators sometimes question whether there is enough time scheduled for 
depth coverage of each subject and the necessary discussion to relate 
it to the students* background. 

Integration is another education concern: helping students see 

the ties between various classes and the way the more academic subjects 
like economics or government relate to their union interests. This is 
particularly important when regular academic university professors 
or outside experts are used at a school, but the general nature of 
schools, where teaching staff is assembled for a week and then dis- 
perses, makes careful staff coordination necessary everywhere. The 
concern for integration is one of the reasons prompting some unions and 

some state bodies now to build schools around a theme. It has also led 

unions like the Auto Workers, the Clothing Workers, and the Communica- 
tions Workers to the heavy use of union staff and even, in the case of 
the Rubber Workers, to the use of teaching teams throughout the various 
schools. Other unions prepare guides and briefings for outside teachers 

or hold several staff meetings during the course of the school. 

Most of the union groups running schools would agree that the 
schools build commitment, increased understanding, and skills among 
the local union leadership. One-week schools have now become traditional , 
and thus are accepted without question in many unions, so there seems no 
doubt that they will continue. However, there is danger in routine, 
particularly for those unions and university labor educators who run 
numerous schools every year. Goals, methods, and educational quality 
need to be constantly re-evaluated, as in any educational enterprise. 



Community Services Education 

The community services activities of the trade union movement are 
based on two assumptions. The first is that trade unionists have prob- 
lems outside the workplace and that the union has a responsibility for 
assisting in the solution of those problems. Some of these, such as 
adequate educational opportunity or a system of medical for the aged, 
become part of the union* s legislative and political action programs. 
But there are many problems, particularly in health and welfare, that 
are resolved through voluntary action in communities, and the applica- 
tion to the individual of governmental programs like unemployment com- 
pensation is often a complicated matter. 

The second assumption is that unionists as citizens are concerned 
with the quality and scope of services in a community and that the 
union provides an organized vehicle to focus and express this concern. 

The great growth of the unions in the late 1930* s coincided with 
two developments: increasing governmental responsibility in wide 

fields of social welfare; and an expansion in the activities of volun- 
tary organizations dealing with health, welfare, recreation, and what 



might be called character building. The voluntary organizations were 
financed by fund-raising drives, either individually or through a com- 
munity chest. Unions accepted the idea of supporting these traditional 
services rather than duplicating them. This attitude was reinforced 
when the United States became involved in the war and the unions supported 
fund raising for war-related voluntary activities. At the same time popu- 
lation shifts and other problems arising out of intensified war produc- 
tion created many community-oriented problems for workers. The American 
Federation of Labor established the Labor’s League for Human Rights, and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations created the CIO War Relief Com- 
mittee (later the CIO Community Services Committee) to organize union 
support for the programs and assist in the solution of the special com- 
munity problems that had arisen. 

In 1942 these two organizations entered into an agreement with the 
United Community Funds and Councils of America for cooperation in fund 
raising, and in the interpretation of agency activities to unionists and 
of community needs as seen by the unions to the social agencies. As 
part of this agreement national labor staff were employed by the United 
Community Funds and Councils to work with both federations and to en- 
courage the employment of local labor staff for the same general purposes 
in the community. The agreement was continued following the merger of 
the AFL and the CIO. As of August 1967 there was a labor staff of seven 
at United Community Funds and Councils, five at the American Red Cross, 
and 180 local labor staff representatives in about 100 cities. 

The general purpose of the community services program is to 
stimulate the active participation by union members in the affairs of 
their communities and to develop sound relations between unions and 
social agencies. Specific responsibilities assigned to the program 
include the following: encourage equitable labor representation on 

social agency boards and committees ; stimulate labor participation in 
formulating agency policies and programs; plan for union participation 
in such activities as disaster services and civilian defense; work with 
community groups in developing such health programs as blood banks; co- 
ordinate fund drives; develop programs for periods of strike and unem- 
ployment; stimulate the development of community programs in wide areas 
of social need; and develop educational programs for unionists around 
these functions. 1/ 

Community Services Organization 

Since it deals with community rather than industrial problems, the 
AFL-CIO Community Services is administered as a federation activity. It 
is organized through the national AFL-CIO Department of Community Serv- 
ices and through the state and local AFL-CIO central bodies. 2/ At 
each level there is a community services committee which plans and co- 
ordinates. The specialized staff concentrations are national and local, 
although there are a few state central bodies which have a staff person 
who spends most of his time on community services. 3/ The local labor 
staffs have a joint responsibility to the employing community fund and 
the local central body to carry out the general purposes of the program. 
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It is generally accepted that his major activities should be determined 
by the central labor body. 4/ 

Since a major function of community services is to form a bridge 
between the worker with an out-of-shop problem and the best solution 
offered by the community, the program reaches into the local unions 
when possible through the establishment of local union community serv- 
ices committees, and by developing a volunteer activist, the union 
counselor, who attempts to identify the need and assist in finding 
help. The counselor is an active unionist who becomes familiar with 
community health and welfare resources and sees to it that his fellow 
workers who need help for themselves or their families are guided to 
the agency or agencies that can supply assistance. The work of the 
local union committees and union counselors is coordinated through the 
central labor body and the community services staff representative, 
where there is one. 

Education and training have been functional parts of the community 
services program almost from the beginning. The first training institute 
for full-time national and local staff was held in 1942 at the Hudson 
Shore Labor School in New York State. Some form of staff training has 
continued since then, in most recent years in the form of regional 
training sessions for existing staff and orientation training on a 
national basis for new staff. When the union-counseling concepts were 
developed, it was quickly seen that while the active unionist might be 
able to learn about shop problems by living with them he could not 
serve as an effective referral agent without special training. It is 
in conjunction with union counseling that the most extensive community 
services education program has been developed. 

There is an annual national conference, used for dealing with 
social problems, sharpening skills, and exploring special programs. 
Locally, there are special institutes and conferences that may study 
a wide range of social services or a single issue such as rehabilitation 
or mental health. In a few states there are one-week summer schools and 
statewide institutes. 

In this report we shall attempt to review the various aspects of 
the educational activities conducted as a part of the community services 
program for both the national and community-sponsored efforts. 

National Education Efforts 



The national community services responsibilities related to educa- 
tion and training include programs for full-time local staff, the 
encouragement of local programs, the preparation of training guides 
for such programs, and the annual national conference. 5/ 

Training sessions for existing full-time staff are held every two 
years. They have consisted of seven regional three-day sessions, with 
groups of 10 to 20 staff members. The programs have varied in content 
in accordance with current concerns in the program, tending to explore 
both the content and the procedures for developing programs related to 
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it in the local communities. Attendance is voluntary: that is, 

dependent on the decision of the staff representative and the local 
labor movement and community fund or council that employs him. 

A series of training sessions was held in the winter of 1965-66 
(another was held in 1967-68, too late for inclusion in this study). 

The major topic was the community services involvement in programs 
aimed at the elimination of poverty. Other sessions dealt with con- 
sumer problems and workers' use of leisure time. The labor staff repre- 
sentative in charge of training at Community Chests and Councils con- 
ducted the sessions, using specialized resources from government agencies, 
primarily the Office of Economic Opportunity, from concerned organiza- 
tions, and from universities. The sessions were held on university 
campuses, mostly those without formal labor education programs. The 
total attendance was 75, about 55 percent of the then total local labor 
staff. This proportion was low compared with that of past experience 
when it was estimated that bout 80 percent of the staff participated. 

The 1965-66 regional staff-training program was typical of most 
that have been held, combining information about a content area and 
suggestions for community services programs related to it. A few con- 
ferences in the past have been more concerned with what community serv- 
ices people call process training: that is, how to work effectively 

with people, or how to train. The national community services staff 
feel that the regional conferences have been successful with the local 
staff concerned with and involved in the program, but that they have not 
been successful in involving others in new kinds of programs. 

In addition to the regional conferences, an annual three-day session 
is also held for new local labor staff, including replacements for exist- 
ing staff and those in communities where labor staff is a new position 
(a total of about 10 a year). These sessions have been an intensive 
orientation about the history, purposes, and organization of community 
services and the responsibilities of the local labor staff. The material 
on which the sessions are based tends to be didactic, partly because of 
the effort to cover a great deal in a short time. Some time is allowed 
for discussion, but usually after a major presentation. 

Education is also part of the purpose of the annual Community 
Services Conference, but the mixture of those attending makes this dif- 
ficult. The 1967 conference held in May is a sample. The general topic 
was "Toward Improving Our Community Health Resources." There were four 
days of content sessions, with the mornings devoted to presentations on 
specific concerns, mostly by various well-known health professionals. 
Afternoons were spent in discussion related to the presentations, based 
on prepared discussion questions related to content and to the develop- 
ment of labor programs. About 400 registered for the conference. The 
largest group, 175, were from local union community services committees; 
135 were full-time labor community services staff, local and national; 

41 were from local central labor unions; 14 from state central labor 
unions; about 20 national unions were represented, and 35 were represen- 
tatives of social agencies. The variations in experience were reflected 
in the difficulty of some of the discussion groups in coming to grips 
with the problems. For most of those attending, the conference seemed 
to be more "morale-building and horizon -widening" than educational in 
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the formal sense of the word. In this it was not different from most 
annual conferences held by other organizations. 

The national community services staff provides guides to help local 
staff carry out their educational responsibilities. 6/ These guides 
are simple and direct on the purposes and suggested content of the sug- 
gested program, and contain a heavy emphasis on administrative proce- 
dures. They tend to propose a standard pattern of formal presentation 
followed by questions and discussion as the educational method. As is 
indicated above, the local labor staff are not trained in educational 
method, so the nationally prepared guides become an important aid while 
the local staff representatives are gaining experience. There will be 
further comment on the impact of these guides in the discussion of 
local programs. 

There are two community services programs for which a special 
national staff exists. One is the Red Cross, which has a labor liaison 
staff consisting of a representative at national headquarters and six 
regional representatives. The other is in the field of rehabilitation. 
There the program is spearheaded by the National Institutes on Rehabili- 
tation and Health, which is financed mostly by grants from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Since education and training are important 
aspects of these programs, we have examined them separately. 7/ 

Red Cross 



TVo Red Cross programs are identified specifically as community 
services concerns in community services literature: blood-banking and 

disaster assistance. 8/ A third Red Cross program, first aid, comes 
within the general community services purposes and is of special con- 
cern to unionists as it relates to on-the-job accidents, particularly 
in the construction industry. Training programs have been developed 
in all three of these areas . 

The blood-bank training concerns policy questions or administra- 
tive prpblems related to union involvement in Red Cross community 
blood banks. Sessions at two of the national community services con- 
ferences have dealt with this problem in recent years and, in 1964, 
one day of the regional training conferences was devoted to it. 
Occasionally there are local blood-bank institutes, but these are 
locally initiated and not reported nationally. 

For many years unions have worked with the Red Cross by mobilizing 
assistance, particularly of skilled craftsmen, ?u disaster work. Three 
types of training have been developed to make Svicb cooperation most 
effective. The most intensive is a one-week training program for con- 
struction craftsmen to prepare them to work as Red Cross staff during 
disasters. This was a new program in 1966, with six trainees. Red 
Cross paid the cost of training, including lost wages for the week. As 
a variation of this program 20 Omaha unionists took a two-day course to 
prepare them for disaster work. 
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A second program trains full-time local community services repre- 
sentatives to be Red Cross consultants during a disaster. This is a 
one-time program of four to six hours, conducted on a state basis in 
the disaster-prone areas of the country. Four such sessions were held 
in 1966, training 80. 

During 1966 there were 20 union-member disaster workshops reach- 
ing 800. These were one-day sessions with local unionists describing 
the Red Cross responsibilities during a disaster and how unionists can 
help. Following such institutes, union members who assume specific 
emergency tasks are assigned to community-wide Red Cross training 
programs . 

The involvement of unionists in Red Cross first-aid training 
developed quite differently. The Red Cross labor liaison staff recog- 
nized that first-aid training could become a component of the job 
safety concerns of the unions. It began as an effort to include first 
aid in the related training of apprentices. There was enthusiastic 
reception in a number of national unions and locals, which expanded the 
program to include journeymen. While it is difficult to get exact 
figures, the labor liaison staff estimates that 10,000 apprentices 
received basic first-aid training in 1966, and perhaps 10,000 to 
15,000 journeymen. One result of this program was an acute shortage 
of adequate instructors, since the white-collar instructors, although 
successful with community groups, were not effective with construction 
workers. Local Red Cross chapters are encouraged to train instructors 
from the interested trades. Since the instructor training is conducted 
locally, there are no figures on how successful this has been. 

These Red Cross programs may not be regarded as important for 
their educational content; yet they demonstrate how a community-based 
organization reaches out to a functional group to involve it in exist- 
ing activity. This has been possible becaure the Red Cross specialized 
staff is familiar with both the labor movement and the Red Cross and 
because there is a channel through which to reach the unions: the 

community services program. 

Rehabilitation 



The National Institutes on Rehabilitation and Health Services 
was established in 1959, sponsored by the National Rehabilitation 
Association and the Group Health Association of America. Its primary 
concern has been to help establish a closer working relationship be- 
tween the unions and the various public and private rehabilitation 
agencies. Union experiences in workmen’s compensation, labor health 
programs, and community services activity had indicated that existing 
contacts were not bringing together the rehabilitation services and 
those who needed them; nor were they highlighting unmet needs so that 
existing programs could be expanded or new ones developed. From the 
beginning the U.S. Vocational Rehabilitation Administration assisted 
the agency with grants, some of which r *ere directed specifically toward 
training. The Vocational Rehabilitation Administration has also sup- 
ported local programs with the same general purpose, bringing unionists 
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and rehabilitation agencies closer together and seeking avenues within 
the unions for case-finding and follow-up. 

The educational activity of the NIRH is directed toward helping 
unionists understand rehabilitation, identify needs, understand referral, 
maintain contact during rehabilitation, and assist in return to work. 

The nature of the subject matter is such that the training must be 
broad enough to include information on other and related social programs: 
for example, workmen's compensation, social security, and the organiza- 
tion of health care. 

The major educational activity of the NIRH has been a series of 
national and state conferences bringing together trade unionists, 
representatives of rehabilitation agencies and of labor health centers, 
and other concerned individuals. By the end of 1966 such conferences 
had been held in almost all the major industrial states, and NIRH was 
planning programs for major industrial cities and with major national 
unions. NIRH estimates that between 500 and 600 trade unionists attended 
the conferences held in 1966, most of which lasted two days. 

NIRH also served as consultant in three local trade union rehabili- 
tation programs financed by the Vocational Rehabili: ation Administra- 
tion: one in conjunction with the labor education center at Rutgers 

University, the New Jersey Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the Middlesex County AFL-CIO; the second sponsored by the New York City 
AFL-CIO; and the third, a statewide program sponsored by the Iowa State 
AFL-CIO. These local programs consisted of education that led to 
direct involvement of trade unionists in rehabilitation case-finding, 
referral, and follow-up. The New Jersey project trained newly estab- 
lished rehabilitation committees in local unions. The Iowa project was 
intended to demonstrate the feasibility of using highly trained union 
counselors to motivate severely disabled workers to accept rehabilita- 
tion, and to assist in referral and follow-up. The response in Iowa was 
such that it was necessary to expand the number of union counselors to 
relieve the pressure on already busy volunteers. In both these pro- 
grams, and that in New York as well, it seemed clear that the previously 
existing machinery for case-finding and motivation was not reaching 
large numbers of disabled workers or members of their families who could 
be helped with existing rehabilitation services. The direct involvement 
of especially trained fellow unionists helped to overcome this gap. 

Two conclusions that are relevant to labor education seem clear 
from the vocational rehabilitation activities of the NIRH and the other 
programs funded by the. Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. The 
first is that the traditionally available community-oriented services 
do not normally reach a large number of those whom they are intended to 
serve, but that, so far as unionists are concerned, this gap can be 
overcome with especially directed effort. The second conclusion is that 
this effort must be intensive, more than the spread of general infor- 
mation through the printed word or by general education. The general 
information may be necessary to arouse interest, but without the invest- 
ment of considerable funds in training and support services by special- 
ists these programs would not have accomplished their goals. 
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Local Community Services Education 



In the listing of day-to-day responsibilities of the local labor 
staff representatives, the AFL-CIO Department of Community Services 
identifies the general education function quite clearly. The second 
point in the list reads as follows: 

"Develop union counselor training programs, health and 
welfare institutes, special educational programs, and 
tours of social agencies — all designed to meet the needs 
of union members." 9/ 

Later in the same document are listed some specific areas of community 
services education which are encouraged. In addition to the training 
of union counselors, these include health and welfare institutes on 
either the broad field or special areas, preretirement planning, consumer 
information, and strike assistance. The section on labor representation 
on community boards lists training of board members as a community serv- 
ices responsibility. 10/ 

Since education is so greatly stressed as a local community serv- 
ices function, we gathered information on tbe existing local community 
services educational programs, concentratin'* on those cities in which 
there are full-time labor staff. 11/ We attempted to identify the 
common kinds of classes and conferences, and to pay special attention 
to unusual programs. The following tables summarize the information 
by state. 

During 1966 there was an enrollment of almost 19,000 in formal 
community services educational programs that were locally conducted: 12/ 
11,125 in conferences and 7,556 in classes. These figures do not ’ 
represent different trade unionists. As in all labor education, 
activists tend to participate in a wide variety of programs. 

An analysis of the classes indicates, as one would expect, that 
union counseling is most common (see Table IV-12). As indicated 
earlier, the union-counselor program is predicated upon the training 
of local unionists to act as referral agents, bridging the gap between 
union members with out-of-plant problems and the resources that can 
help them. Knowledgeable community services staff estimate that there 
is a high turn-over of counselors. In a going program, therefore, the 
stream must be replenished. Only five labor-staff communities that 
conducted any educational activity failed to have union counseling 
•‘.lasses in 1966. There were counseling courses in all five of the non- 
iabor-staff cities reporting educational activity. In four of these it 
was the only activity. Twenty labor-staff cities reported counselor 
classes as their only educational activity, while in four others it 
was the only class held, the other programs being conferences. In those 
states supporting a statewide community-services staff, union counseling 
or training was reported in every labor-staff community except three, 
which have previously offered extensive training. 

This universality of counselor-training is a reflection of its 
functional relationship to the community services program. Some 
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Table IV- 11 



COMMUNITY SERVICES LOCAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY, 1966 



States 
(by region) 


No. of 
Labor Staff 
Cities 

Reporting 1 / 


No. of 
Cities 
Reporting 
Education 2/ 


Total 

No. 


Classes 

Enroll- 

ment 


Total 

No. 


Confer 

ences 

Enroll' 

ment 


Northeast 


Conn. 


3 


2 


1 


47 


2 


240 


Mass . 


7 


5 


9 


625 


8 


975 


R.I. 


1 


1 


2 


64 


0 


0 


N.Y. 


4 


4 


12 


678 


3 


1,030 


N.J. 


4 


5 


6 


210 


5 


656 


Pa. 


9 


9 


16 


422 


13 


1,835 


No. Central 


111. 


5 


6 


26 


722 


3 


165 


Ind. 


7 


7 


14 


679 


7 


360 


Mich. 


10 


10 


24 


845 


14 


1,822 


Ohio 

Iowal^ 


8 


10 


15 


676 


9 


912 


3 


2 


6 


275 


20 


1,025 


Minn. 


3 


3 


19 


470 


3 


377 


Mo. 


1 


1 


2 


84 


1 


200 


Wis. 


3 


3 


12 


405 


3 


203 


Kans . 


1 


1 


2 


60 


1 


25 


Nebr. 


1 


1 


4 


214 


2 


85 


South 


D.C. 


1 


1 


1 


19 


0 


0 


W.Va. 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ala. 


2 


2 


3 


81 


6 


177 


Fla. 


2 


1 


2 


150 


0 


0 


Ky. 


1 


1 


6 


159 


6 


530 


La. 


1 


1 


1 


25 


1 


139 


Tenn. 


1 


1 


1 


27 


0 


0 


Tex. 


1 


1 


1 


30 


0 


0 


West 


Ariz. 


2 


2 


2 


41 


2 


76 


Cal. 


3 


3 


4 


252 


2 


48 


Col. 


2 


2 


2 


79 


1 


75 


Ore. 


1 


1 


3 


182 


1 


40 


Utah 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Wash. 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii 




1 


1 


35 


2 


130 


Totals 


91 


87 


197 


7,556 


115 


11,125 



V/ Sixteen labor staff cities did not report. 



2/ Includes five non- labor-staff cities. 

3/ Iowa figures include 13 rehabilitation institutes with an enrollment 
of 225 reported by special rehabilitation project but not otherwise 
reported. 
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Table IV-12 

COMMUNITY SERVICES LOCAL CLASSES, BY SUBJECT, 1966 



States 
(by region) 


No. of 
Cities 
Report- 

r? g y 

Classes*' 


Basic Union 
Counseling 


Consumer 

Problems 


Related to 
Retirement 


0 t 


her 


T 0 


til 


Enrol 1- 
No. ment 


No. 


Enroll- 

ment 


No. 


Enroll- 

ment 


No. 


Enroll- 

ment 


No. 


Enroll- 

ment 


Northeast 
























Conn. 


1 


1 


47 














1 


47 


Mass. 


7 


6 


375 


2 


165 


1 


85 






9 


625 


R.I. 


1 


1 


42 










1 


22 


2 


64 


N.Y. 


4 


8 


476 


1 


80 


2 


100 


1 


22 


12 


678 


N.J. 


5 


6 


210 














6 


210 


Pa. 


9 


9 


286 


1 


15 






6 


121 


16 


422 


No. Central 
























111. 


6 


19 


506 


2 


61 






5 


155 


26 


722 


Ind. 


7 


9 


465 


2 


126 






3 


88 


14 


679 


Mich. 


10 


9 


305 


4 


161 


4 


136 


7 


243 


24 


845 


Ohio 


10 


11 


537 


2 


64 






2 


75 


15 


676 


Iowa 


2 


3 


166 


1 


59 


2 


50 






6 


275 


Minn. 


3 


6 


125 


5 


109 


2 


105 


6 


131 


19 


470 


Mo. 


1 


2 


84 














2 


84 


Wis. 


3 


7 


284 






1 


65 


4 


56 


12 


405 


Kans. 


1 


1 


40 


1 


20 










2 


60 


Nebr. 


1 


2 


154 


1 


45 






1 


15 


4 


214 


South 
























D.C. 


1 


1 


19 














1 


19 


Ala. 


2 


3 


81 














3 


81 


Fla. 


1 






1 


90 






1 


60 


2 


150 


Ky. 


1 


1 


45 






3 


84 


2 


30 


6 


159 


La. 


1 


1 


25 














1 


25 


Tenn. 


1 


1 


27 














1 


27 


Tex. 


1 


1 


30 














1 


30 


West 
























Ariz. 


2 


2 


41 














2 


41 


Cal. 


2 


2 


170 


1 


30 






1 


52 


4 


252 


Col. 


2 


2 


79 














2 


79 


Ore. 


1 


1 


70 


1 


50 






1 


62 


3 


182 


Hawaii 


1 


1 


35 














1 


35 


Totals 


87 


TIT 


4,7^4 


25 


17575 


T5 


*25 




17732 


197 


77550 



1/ Includes non-labor-staff cities. 
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observers of the local community service programs have said that the 
main activities are fund-raising and referral. The widespread union 
counseling makes referral meaningful in the local union. 

There is a sharp drop in the number of communities conducting 
other classes, only 34 of the labor-staff cities reporting, and none 
of the five others. Only 11 communities reported programs for graduate 
union counselors. There were 20 cities with consumer courses, and 11 
with courses for those retired or preparing for retirement. 

The bulk of the union counseling classes ran for eight sessions, 
the length suggested in the national guide. A very few were less than 
that — six or seven. The others were longer, some meeting as many as 
12 or 13 times. In the other courses there was much greater variation 
in length, most of them being shorter than eight sessions. A number of 
the programs for advanced union counselors consisted of monthly meetings 
organized as an educational program. 

Fifty-seven labor-staff cities and Hawaii reported holding 100 com- 
munity services conferences of some kind, most of them one day long but 
some for two and three days. The most common topic was medicare or 
social security, related to the newly passed amendments to the law. 

There were 34 conferences on this subject in 26 labor-staff cities. 

Next in number were conferences dealing with consumer problems, 13 of 
them held in 13 labor-staff cities. Eleven conferences related to the 
problems of poverty were held in seven communities. 

As is true in labor education generally, the concentration of 
effort is found in trade unionists below the policy-making level. 

There was no report of special educational programs for central body 
community services committees. There were only two reports of programs 
for labor representatives on agency boards, a class in Columbus, Ohio, 
aid a conference on agency budgets in Milwaukee. Materials for the 
Columbus class, attended by 50 students, indicate that it dealt with 
such subjects as labor* s role in the community power structure and 
decision-making as well as methods of solving community problems. 

National community services staff indicated that there had been, over 
the years, considerable difficulty in recruiting labor representatives 
on agency boards for educational programs. 

Two additional broader programs should be mentioned. One des- 
cribed as leadership and volunteer training has been in operation for 
a number of years in Milwaukee. This program is intended to increase 
the competence of a group of unionists who have committed themselves 
to continuing volunteer or program activity. The content includes com- 
munity social problems and methods of effective functioning. All the 
20 participants have had basic and advanced union counselor training 
previously. The group includes full-time union officials and those 
still working in the shop. Reports on the program indicate that it 
has made an impact on the development of the individuals, not on the 
general policies of the Milwaukee labor movement. 13/ 

An experimental program providing intensive training has been con- 
ducted by the Department of Labor Studies, Pennsylvania State University, 
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